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THEY SAY TO WRITERS 


Most editors look up to poets as their 
superiors, and in the secrecy of their souls 
are jealous of them.—Charles Angoff. 


A reader hates for some omnipotent 
writer to make up his mind for him.— 
Charles Carson. 


Successful poems are usually expressions 
of good mental hygiene.—-Margery Mans- 
field. 
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THE WISHING 


eg Full page ads in: (1) New York Times Book Review; (2) Seturday Review of Litera- 
ture; (3) Retail Bookseller; (4) Library Bulletin; (5) New York Herald Tribune Book 
- Review; (6) Quill and Quire (Canadian). 


Ls Our National 


There is no substitute for our full page ads in 
publications such as the above—if you are interest- 
ed in sales for your book. 


‘hyede tena We are the only cooperative publishing firm to 

offer you this national advertising at no extra cost 
and our subsidies for beautifully designed books 
are usually considerably lower than those offered 


by comparable houses. 


P AGEANT PRE 5s ne Write our editors about your book today. They’l! 
Seven New Books by CANADIAN Author . 

answer any questions you may have and will send 

you our booklet A-4. Send your manuscript if you 

= = a want to save time and you'll receive promptly full 

aa oe details of our 40% author royalty publication plan. 


THE vou NGER ONES | 


FREE: if you haven’t sent for 


your complimentary copy of r 
a chapter from Jack Wood- ae 
ford’s soon-to-be-published 
book, WRITER'S CRAMP, do 
so today. Read what this 

writer's writer has to say * 

about the current publishing 130 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 
Success 


Stories 
COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 


Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I'd been writing haphazardly and 
getting only rejection slips. Since starting with Palmer 
I've sold six stories to leading science-fiction magazines 
and editors are recommending me to friend-editors in 
other markets,”—Chas. E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 

“What can Palmer training give me? I asked myself 
about six months ago. Now I know the answer: already 
my articles have sold to Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Farm 
Journal, and others. Your instructors give invaluable 
help.”—Mrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 

“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration for 
a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. Imagine 
my pleasure and surprise when I received their check, 
which included an extra bonus because my story was 
considered the best release of the week.”—Ruby Sand- 
ers, Whittier, Calif. 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 


“The Palmer Institute course has already more than 
paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not received a 
single rejection slip as a Palmer student and have more 
assignments than time to cover.”—Rev. D. H. James, 
Titonka, Towa. 


Free Book Tells How 


Yo learn how Palmer Institute home-study training 
can help you, send for free book, ‘““The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer's unique meth. 
od of training for highest pay in all fields: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, radio scripts, feature articles. Send 
today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-43 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Established 1917 


Member, National 
Home Study Council 


Salable 
Stories 


Approved 
for 
Veterans 
Palmer Institut of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-43 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Address 
City. State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here im] 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can’t 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
golf. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT it has been called ‘The only new ap- 
proach to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. It is used in 95% of 
the stories published today. Are you using it? 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


BECOME A TRAINED 


More than 160 religious pub- 
lications are looking for arti- 
cles that you can write and be 

aid for... IF YOU HAVE 

HE KNOW-HOW. Today, 
hundreds of students of Chris- 
tian Writers Institute are sell- 
ing well-written stories and 
articles to these publications. 


Study at home in your spare 

time. Get the 

training that will bring you Wire tod 
editors’ checks. MARKET 
TIPS, publication free with 
each course, lists markets 29° COMP a 
and tells how to slant ma- orgy No 
terials for individual maga- *'840- 
zines. Write Dept. AJ-43, 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabosh, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Articles Sell Better Than Fiction 


I've sold ‘em up to 12c a word to NATION’S BUSINESS, 
SUB-DEB, AMERICAN BUSINESS, CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY, also to men’s. women’s, outdoor, you 
juvenile mags, etc. Reading fee: $1 ca thousand to 3,000 
words. 50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Hl. 


Come, gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


OETS, I hope, will share my enthusiasm about 
the material on poetry in this issue of Author 

& Journalist: Charles Angoff’s discerning appraisal 
of poets and editors; Margery’s Mansfield’s instruc 
tive articles; and the thoroughly usable market list. 

Margery Mansfield’s article is the first of several 
which will give simple, sound instruction to rela- 
tively inexperienced poets—and, for the long-prac- 
ticed poet, a review of facts and methods which he 
will be glad to have brought to his attention from 
a fresh angle. You all know the work of Miss 
Mansfield as poet, critic, and author of the out- 
standing book on poetry writing, Workers in Fire, 
now out of print but only temporarily, I hope. Her 
articles are based on the same sound principles as 
her book. 

In this issue, too, is our up-to-date list of markets 
for poetry, including light verse—based on infor- 
mation supplied by editors in the last few weeks. 
It may seem strange to be excited about as factual 
a thing as a list, but I am excited over this one. 
As doesn’t always happen, most of the editors tell 
just the sort of poems they want—the poet won't 
have to guess whether this magazine or that is a 
potential market for his work. And—when you 
read Mr. Angoff’s article, you will be heartened 
about editors. 

A fact that interests me in the editors’ statements 
is the increased emphasis on intelligible poetry 
even on the part of very “advanced” literary maga- 
zines. In other words, they feel that the poet 
ought to communicate with his reader rather than 
indulge in experimental exercises: 

Personally, I agree with this though I have poet 
friends who do not. They quote the scientist's 
dictum, “Without experiment there is no prog- 
ress.” I admit that applies to literature as well as 
to science, but some of the literary experimenters 
seem to me to overlook the fact that the scientist 
does not publish until he has something to com- 
municate to his public. 


es that is enough—maybe more than enough— 
about poetic theory. However experimental 
you are, or how conventional, you have my best 
wishes for finding the specific audience that will 
appreciate your work. 

Many of you, I am sure, will be interested in 
several forthcoming articles on light verse. Arthur 
Frederic Otis, one of the best-known practitioners 
in this field, is going to explain how he does it; 
what goes over in popular magazines, and what is 
taboo with most at as. There is money as well 
as fun in light verse, and Mr. Otis tells what it 
takes. 

All these features are right in line with Author 
& Journalist’s policy of trying to look out for the 
interests of all writers. I want poets to get their 
fair share of help. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CHRISTIAN WRITER 

sm 
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What readers say 


He’s Learned Appreciation 


I haven't yet learned to write but from reading 
your magazines I've learned a lot about appreciat- 
ing things that someone else has written. I con- 
sider that worth more than the price of a subscrip- 
tion by many times. 


Joun M. Gray 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Back to Writing 


I thought I could, but I couldn’t do without 
Author & Journalist. 

I’m a full time homemaker on a 960-acre farm 
with a husband and five sons, one in the navy, one 
going to the Army, and two in high school. The 
fifth son graduated in 1951 and has farmed with 
his father. 

Ten years ago I had a steady column and chil- 
dren's page in a local magazine but gave it up in 
1944 to teach school as the need for teachers was 
so great. 

For the past year I have been trying to get back 
in the writing business but have too few hours. in 
the day. 


MAXINE SICKELS 


Kellerton, Iowa 


The Little Magazines 


Many thanks to Mr. Swallow for doing a job 
which has needed doing for a long time; namely, 
explaining the functions of and giving the names, 
addresses, and types of material of the “little maga- 
zines.” I have needed such a list desperately, and 
I know that there must be hundreds of others like 
me. 

I am clipping the market list from Author and 
Journalist and mounting it on cardboard so that 
it will be handy whenever I need it—which will be 
often. The kind of poetry which I write gets favor- 
able comments from leading literary magazines, 
but doesn’t get published by them. I have a feel- 
ing that it might have a chance in the “little maga- 
zines. 


Mrs. F. W. STEINBERG 


San Antonio, Tex. 


I notice that you promise articles on poetry and 
poetry writing this year. 

I know you try to cover all fields, but when there 
is a great deal in the magazine that is for writers 
for trade journals, for example, it is of little use to 
me. I have had regular markets for verse, for some 
years, but always welcome information on new 
ones or changes of policy. I saw an article on 
“little magazines” in a recent issue. That is some- 
things no other writers’ magazine ever carried, that 
I have heard of. 


ELIZABETH CRAWFORD YATES 


Vancouver, Wash. 
Apri, 1953 


“Why Doesn’t It Sell?’’ 


you ask. “Am | mailing to the wrong markets? How 
can | salvage—sell it?’’ 


To answer your problem, send me your manuscript 
now-——novel, short story or non-fiction. | will give it 
an intensive, professional reading. Then, wherever 
“minor surgery” is called for, | won't just indicate 
corrections, I'll make them, solely to increase the 
salability of your work. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, | will per- 
sonally market it to the right editors through my own 
agency. 

_ The inclusive fee for all the above services—read- 
ing through agenting—is only $1,00 per 1000 words. 

So send me your manuscript and let’s sell that 
story! 


LAMBERT WILSON 
Wilson Literary Service 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


LEWIS CARROLL 


PAID FOR PUBLISHING 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Why shouldn’t you? Yours 
may not be a Carroll mas- 
terpiece but if it’s publish- 
able and marketable, why 
not have the satisfaction of 
giving it a try? We can 
handle the details, from 
printing to marketing. 


DIRIGO EDITIONS, Manchester, Me. 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshiv.” 


| 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denve, é, Colo, 
Please me YOur fre, bookies ond 
Other Information Sbhous THE CREATi yg 
PEVELOpER. 
5 


Authors of Books 


give your book a chance 


A Complete Publishing Service 
at Low Cost! 


@ We offer you: 
Publication with prestige. 
Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries, and direct. 


Fiction, non-fiction, and juveniles. 
— We publish, not just print — 
@ Write us about your book. 


Midwest Pub. Co. 


HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 


The author of more than 600 published short stor- 
ies tells how he learned to Write and Sell without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nel- 
son Litten’s students have become SELLING 
AUTHORS thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF 
PLOTTING—the method now being used at North- 
western University and other colleges throughout 
the country. More than 50 printed pages of REAL 
MEAT for the earnest writer. Your name and ad- 
dress and $1.00 will bring you the down-to-earth, 
useable material on PLOTTING THE SHORT 
STORY. Or order C.0.D. and pay postman $1.42. 
Money back if not satisfied. ORDER TODAY! 
Rates for criticism on request. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 North Michigan Avenie, Dept. J, Chicago 1, Illinois 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “‘tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars 


MARJORIE iM. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


FREE?! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 


SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 


EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


Master of Women 


From the crack of time women have been noted 
for unpredictability and inscrutability. I have dis- 
covered a Secret about this matter which eliminates 
all feminine mystery. It is herewith presented 
A& J] readers. 

rhrough the Secret one becomes complete mas- 
ter of his women. He governs all their actions and 
reactions. Further, he knows their emotional states 
and predicts accurately not only what they will do, 
say, think, and feel, but he is able to sway them at 
will. He can make a pass at them with superb 
confidence. He can be candid when they look 
frumpy and get away with it. He is Boss. 

The Secret is simple. Become like me—a Writer. 
Create your own women. See? One trifling cau- 
tion: it may not work with some live women. 

B. Coursin BLACK 
Byron Center, Mich. 


Writers’ Clubs 


The Professional Writers’ League was founded 
in 1931, and has a membership composed of pro- 
fessional writers. However, part-time or aspiring 
writers are eligible for associate membership. 

We meet on the evening of the last Saturday >f 
each month, in the Wilshire District of Los Ange- 
les. Meetings are not open to the public, but per- 
sons wishing to visit us may write to me for an 
invitation or telephone our club secretary, Mr. 
Fred M. Burt, CLeveland 6-8675. 

CHARLES Carson, President 
The Professional Writers’ League 
P.O. Box 638, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


‘There may be readers in the Rhode Island area 
who would be interested in the following details 
about the Rhode Island Writers’ Guild: 

Requirements—men and women of all ages who 
have an active interest in writing. 

Meetings—second Sunday of each month, plus 
workshop meetings during month. 

Purpose—to encourage the development of skills 
in writing. 

Contact—Mrs, Fay A. Dyer, Membership Chair- 
man, 145 Colfax St., Providence 5, R. I. 

Rutu M. Eppy, President 
Providence, R. I. 


We are badly in need of a writers’ club for writ- 
ers who are not yet publishing in Dallas, Tex. 

I'm sure there are others such as I who are plug 
ging away day after day at the typewriter in utter 
loneliness. And would grasp at the opportunity to 
belong to such a club. They would be well bene- 
fited by the company of others in their avocation 
whereby they could make shop talk and discuss 
and analyze each other's material. 

I would suggest that aspiring members have a 
goodly collection of rejection slips. Contact me 
at 6824 Lovett St., telephone EV-3656. 

OzeTa Evans 
Dallas, Tex. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Willis Penrod, Publisher, is a new firm seeking 
book length MSS.—40,000-125,000 words—in fiction 
and non-fiction. Collections of short stories, if 
they have a united plot and setting, are also ac- 
ceptable. Published books may be submitted for 
possible reprint. 

Likewise plans are being made for a series of 
soft-cover 35-cent “Penrod Books.” These will em- 
phasize the hard-boiled, spicy, adventurous, with 
fast action. and suspense. About half of the books 
will be originals, half reprints. 

The publisher suggests that authors write and 
tell him briefly of themselves and their MSS. be- 
fore submitting any books. Address: 113 West 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


The Laramore-Rader Group of Miami, Fla., an- 
nounces a prize of $25 for the best poem of 30 
lines or less on any subject. Entry must be un- 
signed, with poet's name, address, and title of poem 
enclosed in sealed envelope. The title and first 
line of poem should be written on outside of 
sealed envelope. Send three copies of entry before 
May | to Stella Weston Tuttle, P. O. Box 392, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 


Up-to-the-Minute News*tor Writers 


The Poetry Clinic, Box 352, Roseburg, Oregon, 
plans an anthology of poems by residents and for- 
mer residents of Lane County, Oregon. That is 
the county of which the university town, Eugene, 
is the county seat. Poems, pteferably short, should 
be submitted to Mrs. Hilda Peterson at the Poetry 
Clinic. 

— Ag] 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
is now the weekly magazine section of 32 news- 
papers, mostly of large circulation. W. I. Nichols, 
the editor, suggests that writers study current issues 
in order to learn the needs of the publication. 

“Our rates,” he writes, “place a premium on 
brevity, but nothing should be cut to the point 
where it loses color and character. All material 
should be interesting to a mass audience.” 

Mr. Nichols also lists special requirements: 

“Fiction of the highest quality which reflects 
our times, our problems, our emotions. Maximum 
length: 5,000 words. Outstanding short shorts of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 words are particularly desired, 
as are stories of from 2,000 to 3,500 words. Do not 
submit serials, two-part [Continued on Page 19! 


ing to market is marketable. 


Send 10c for my 
new booklet, The 
Truth About Coop- 
erative Publishing. 


Aprit, 1953 


Kotert Dehart 


Found Success the Carson Way 


now selling throughout America, and I trust you 

have secured your copy. When Bob first brought his 
manuscript to me, it contained some good basic material, 
but many of his techniques had been misapplied. Now he 
tells me that without my corrective criticism, the completion 
of his novel would have been impossible. 

For a decade and a half I have been helping clients make publishable stories 
out of rejects. But before we can do anything with a manuscript, it must be pro- 
fessionally appraised and its true condition determined. My examination of your 
work does not obligate you, but it does tell you whether the product you are try- 


H: EXCELLENT NOVEL, This Belongs to You, is 


Write today for my descriptive folder, “Literary Help,” 
which is free and tells how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Siterary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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"Under the Yellow Sky" 
by Jonathan Craig “pmarican By Choice" Kill and Run’ 
A Novelette by H. A. DeRoeso a 1 
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discovery by Helen Nieleen 


ton Hulnan's Planet" A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 
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True Story 70 INVINCIBLE PRESS (AUSTRALIA) by 1. G. Bdnonde 
by Pinder WeEsTER™ 


“Oh Promise Me" "The Sorrel" 


by Lucia Moore by Prank C. Robertson 


BR IEF 70 BALLANTINE BOOKS | “ist Deal for the Tinhorn"| 79 7WOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
by John Jakes 


"She's Both Artist and Model" 
by Bugene Hanon SPORT A PRIZE-WINNING SALE MANHUNT 


The Man Behind the Cigar" “The Sleeper Caper" 


A BOOK CLUB SALE by Richard Prather 


"Rocket to Luna" A TELEVISION SALE WHICH WON THE $2,000 FIRST PRIZE | A DODD, MEAD BOOK | 
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Wed like to sell them your material! 


SMLA makes over 500 sales each month. Typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


... Most practical . . .myriad of helpful advice . . . 
— San Francisco Chronicle 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Whether a beginner or an accepted writer, you'll get 
fresh ideas and stimulation from Margery Mansfield’s discerning 


articles on composing poetry. Here is the first: 


What It Takes to be a Poet 


By MarGery MANSFIELD 


ORD to the wise but inexperienced poet. 
In his secret heart, many a poet hopes to 
support himself by writing poems. But 
the situation seems to be this: Poetry, like some 
other literary specialties, offers a market but not a 
livelihood. Rates vary from honor to $5 a line, 
with $5 a poem probably the commonest payment. 
The demand is for short poems. $6, even at top 
rates., the poet’s check rarely supports him for 
more than a week, and he does not sell a poem 
every week. This is often due less to his ineptitude 
than to the market. The author believes that the 
true poet will want to write well, anyway. 
HEN you send your poems around,” asked a 
dress-designer, “couldn’t the publishers copy 
the ideas?” 

“They could,” I answered, “but they won't.” 

I remembered poems that were in my custody. 
Except when the poems were so well achieved that 
one wouldn't think of trying to handle the idea as 
well—how untempting, unalluring, altogether un- 
appetizing the ideas were! 

What are the ideas of poems, anyhow? Such 
obvious notions as: I love Mary; young girls are 
pleasant; grass is green; the grass is no longer 


Margery Mansfield is a_ professional writer, 
known best for her poetry and criticism though 
she also writes juvenile fiction, Some 400 of her 
poems have appeared in paying magazines, and 
she has won various poetry prizes. She is author 
of the important book on poetic technique, Work- 
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green; men are mortal; men are immortal; spring 
is coming; spring is here; spring is gone; I like 
autumn; even winter. 

Take two such perrennials, shake them up with 
genius, flavor to taste, pour with skill into a beauti- 
ful goblet, and Hebe ee her nectar for the gods! 

Mind, I’m not restricting you to platitudes. A 
living art needs fresh ideas. Yet it’s wonderful 
what a poet can do with old ones. Take Burns 
(without imitating his dialect and lyric O's). 
“Green grow the rashes, O!” sang Burns, appropri- 
ating the refrain of an old ballad, “Green grow the 
rashes, O!” 


The sweetest hours that e’er I spent 
Were spent among the lasses, O!” 


With that for his nucleus, he could continue prais- 
ing the lassies till he hit upon: 


“Auld nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 

Her 'prentice hand she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O.” 


You can see the suggestion came from the Book 
of Genesis, but the Bible does not suggest that Eve 
was superior to Adam. Did this turn of the thought 
originate with Burns, or was it already current? If 
he originated it, he put it in wide circulation and 
for a long time. Recently, I heard that stanza 
paraphrased, without credit to Burns, from the 
pulpit. 

Burns probably ended the poem there because 
he couldn’t surpass that quatrain. But he appar- 
ently wasn’t sure the poem was completed. It’s 
title, in some editions, is “Fragment.” He appar- 
ently felt he should say something about the de- 
lights of good reading, and wrote a footnote men- 
tioning Shakespeare and Homer. Perhaps only the 
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poet's feeling for unity and climax prevented him 
from putting them into the body of the poem! 

Can you cultivate a feeling for what is enough? 
You can kill a poem, or a line, by overloading. 
Suppose Burns had tried to say: “the happiest 
hours I ever have spent, in fact even happier than 
those I spend reading Shakespeare and Homer, 
and I like to read, too, better than any man I 
know, and Shakespeare and Homer are my favorite 
poets.” You can see—can’t you?—that if you waat 
that sort »f writing, it had better be prose, or at 
least a long didactic poem. For lyric poetry, the 
ideas have to be pruned and pared down to their 
main outlines. 

And notice how the whole idea can hang on one 
word. If Burns had been English instead of Scotch, 
the word would have been rushes, instead of rash- 
es. There is an English song, “Green grow the 
rushes” and it is entirely different. One couldn't 
rhyme rushes and lasses happily—not in adjacent 
lines. 

Suppose instead of taking a ballad refrain al- 
ready old, Burns had invented this: “Oh, the 
rashes grow green,” or “Green rashes, green rash- 
es!” 

Then it would have been better not to proceed 
at all. In saying this, I am giving away the secret. 
An idea for a poem jis more than the bare cerebral 
idea or the simple sentiment. The idea is how to 
make them attractive. The poetic idea is the nu- 
cleus of the poem—one to four lines of just the 
right words. They must carry enough impact to 
make the poet continue. When these lines are 
very good they can be used for the ending of the 
poem; when not quite as good, they can be used 
at the beginning to announce the subject. 

The poet clothes his idea with fresh images and 
associations from his own unique memory. Emo- 
tion aids in the process. So, when phrases and 
lines of his central idea have formed in his mind, 
he should, I believe, go ahead and write the poem. 
He is in the right mood; his unconscious mind is 
active. 

It will be easier to write an entire first draft 
then, than to labor over a notebook after his in- 
spiration has cooled. A poem is so largely over- 
tones which cannot be put into outlines and notes, 
but only into poetry. And after all, it takes less 
time to write the first draft of a short poem than 
for the prose writer to record his day’s notes for 
his future novels and Stories. 

-ytcerpvenarae poems are usually expressions of 

good mental hygiene—socially constructive emo- 
tions and attitudes. Love, courage, faith, hope, 
compassion, enthusiasm, appreciation of nature, 
people, places. This probably explains why the 
poets can keep using old ideas. The truths which 
make human society possible have to be discovered 
by a people early in the progress of its culture. And 
they have to be kept in circulation. 

But if you can write poems which are vital, ar- 
tistic, original, but not, in your opinion, socially 
constructive, go ahead. You may serve the art, if 
not society. And some poems may serve society by 
holding a mirror to decadence or futility (Catullus, 
Rimbaud). They may become enlightening to the 
historian. 

And sometimes a poem’s psychological service is 
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not at first realized. Society has its blind _ 
The poet, being a product of his age, may be a 
little shocked at himself or apprehensive when he 
pushes toward the future. Whitman warned his 
readers that he might do them more evil than 
good. And his book lost him his job. Yet now it 
is considered a valuable contribution to American 
democracy. 

ARTICULARLY, poetry doesn’t have to be 

rainbow pudding. It can have guts. In the for- 
ticth anniversary issue of Poetry (October, 1952) 
are two poems that are going to stand the test of 
time: W. H. Auden’s “Shield of Achilles” and 
Elder Olson's “Childe Roland, etc.” Both arouse 
socially constructive emotions; but not through the 
suppression of brutal detail. 

That the poet is so often on the side of the 
angels makes a problem for him. As it is the factor 
in his verse which changes so little, he has to be 
careful (at least when he is writing for other 
poets) that he does not become tiresome about it. 
He doesn't, perhaps, want the virtuous words to 
appear in his poems too constantly. You may have 
noted that Burns referred to “Nature,” though the 
source of his idea, Genesis, referred to God. Prob- 
ably he felt that his stanza was too light, too flip- 
pant, for the mention of God; and the occasions 
on which the song would be sung would be de- 
cidedly secular. 

On the other hand, I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that the modern poet shouldn't use the 
name of God. Sometimes, when one is writing 
about the findings of astronomers and_ physicists, 
to use their terms in a poem just sounds too pedan- 
tic. If the poem is at all exalted, one can’t very 
well talk about nature, first cause, laws of electro- 
dynamics. The word God may seem much more 
sincere and natural. 

I should also say, in passing, that the audience 
of fellow poets is a relatively jaded one. While we 
may hesitate to assume the role of spiritual and 
moral guides to each other, and, in particular, 
shrink from ending every poem with a neat little 
moral summary—the popular audience still feels 
that the poet should have a message, should in- 
spire, guide, and console. I think it has always 
been this way and always will be. So don’t be too 
afraid of didacticism. 

“More truth than poetry!” I regret that this 
damaging saying has such currency. Poems should 
be true. In spite of metaphor, allegory, parable, 
myth, fantasy, the poet stakes his reputation, his 
“immortality,” on the truth of his thinking. 

Why are the beginner’s ideas so uninteresting? 
Because the ability to think while writing and the 
command of the techniques of poetry have to de- 
velop side by side. The beginner is too excited by 
the mere. ability to achieve a rhyme to care what 
he says. Later, he thinks that he can say only what 
he has said in his poem; that the rhyme and meter 
make it impossible for him to change his state- 
ment. 

But as his skill increases, as he learns to experi- 
ment in changing words, and their order, and in 
changing the rhymes, and in saying things in en- 
tirely different ways, he realizes that he has almost 
as much freedom as the prose writer. He just has 
to work for it harder. 
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However, the poet needs to develop his mind, 
too. He needs to think, read, meditate, reflect on 
the ways and wishes of the human heart, on God, 
or nature, society, and his own experiences. Maybe 
he should study from time to time—do something 
like playing a musical instrument or reading for- 
eign and dead languages (I read 14) so that writ- 
ing will seem relatively easy. 

Many people start out as poets, but stop. A 
refugee tells me she read and wrote poetry as a 
girl, but now does neither. “My troubles crushed 
the rhythm out of me. The reader has to live the 
poem, and that takes joy.” She is still a lover of 
gayety, but gets it from elaborate, planned recre- 
ations—gardening, parties, trips—not the spontane- 
ous, casual happiness of the poet. Anywhere, any- 
time, the poet may just turn his attention to his 
own thoughts or to the things around him, and be 
utterly beguiled. (This is reason enough for writ- 
ing poems, even if one never sells a line.) 

It is fairly normal for a writer to start as a poet, 
then switch to prose. Perhaps poetry forms a 
preparation for writing prose. At any rate, the 
talent for prose often seems to mature later and 
prove to be the larger and more profitable talent. 

However, some writers, who could write either, 
continue as poets rather than give up their jobs or 
professions for the hazards of freelance profes- 
sional writing. For even a short-short story is long- 
er than the “long” magazine poem. 

In some cases, the talents for poetry and prose 
are rather evenly matched; in that case, each makes 
a welcome change from the other, It is rather in- 
spiring to think of Hardy, who continued his poe- 
try enough, during his years as a novelist, to main- 
tain his interest and skill and have a distinguished 
career as a poet during his protracted old age. 

What does the muse require of the poet? Soli- 
tude. Some solitary leisure. ‘The hands and feet 
may be active if the mind is free. Walking, pick- 
ing berries, rocking in a chair before the window, 
routine household tasks or farm chores, not done 
in a hurry. Also, thinking as one lies in bed in 
the morning or during the wakeful hours of night, 
or while soaking in a bathtub. Any of these may 
let a poetic idea sneak up on you. 

The body should be kept mildly exercised and 
not overfed. You can’t turn back the clock, but 
you needn't attach an accelerator. 

Different ideas and points of view are treated at 
different ages. Whatever one’s age, it is a privilege 
to present the ideas which it makes accessible. The 


SPRING 


By RicHarp F. 


‘The spring, the flowering time, is come, 
When poet pulses quicken; 

When, drunk with love (or even rum) , 
The scansions round them thicken. 


‘They wade in dactyls to the knees 
And tread precarious tracks 

Through shoals of iambs and spondees 
And twining amphibrachs. 
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young poet should work hard. The progress he 
makes before 30, or during the first few years of 
his writing, will be likely to determine whether he 
makes writing his profession, whether he will write 
poems for publication, even whether he will con- 
tinue to write at all. 

For if he doesn't write frequently, and then 
doesn't revise and polish and recopy what he 
writes, his technique and ideas both remain poor. 
Hé receives but little encouragement. His rejec- 
tions are the more discouraging because he knows 
they are deserved. He becomes ashamed of his 
dream of being a poet, and decides to forget about 
it. 

Yet most beginning work is poor. Yes, even the 
first poems of the famous poets. So it is quite pos- 
sible that if the poet worked harder during his 
first years of writing he’d improve. He’d get some 
encouragement that rang true—maybe an accept- 
ance. He'd begin to think of himself as a poet and 
develop as one. If it turned out that he got more 
recognition for his verse than for his prose, or any- 
thing else, he might continue writing poetry all his 
life. 

With the steady increase in skill, the deepening 
and widening of the intellectual and spiritual con- 
tent of the work, the increase in social contacts 
through his poetry, and the very slow accumulation 
of prestige, he would find that, though his poetry 
did not give him a livelihood, it was giving him a 
satisfactory life. (But only if he had found some 
other means of self-support.) 

Very few of us become famous, so perhaps it is 
fortunate that some of us fear to be identified with 
our poetry, lest we seem queer or less efficient. 
However, nearly all who want to can become iden- 
tified with poetry locally. It brings one into con- 
tact with other writers and lovers of books, and 
enables one to serve the community by ministering 
to its intellectual needs in various ways. 

Yet the biggest satisfaction is in the writing it- 
self, and the feeling that at any moment one may 
be able to add some little splinter of truth to our 
common fund of intelligence and culture. By ex- 
pressing the almost inexpressible, the poet is keep- 
ing the race articulate, and is putting ideas in cir- 
culation, or keeping old ones going by frequent 
changes of dress. And the joke of it is: the theme 
of a brief poem may be one which it would take 
the prose writer a whole book to develop. 

Further articles on poetry by Margery Mansfield 
will appear in future tissues of Author & Journalist. 
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Lush trochees, scented anapests, 
Beset their youthful feet; 

While pyrrhics lift their plumy crests 
And love and rhyme are sweet. 


But soon, so soon, the plague will pass— 
‘Time halt those rhyming lips; 

And those who floundered love's morass 
Will wade rejection slips. 
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Poets in an Editor’s Life 


True incidents that will amuse you, charm you, give you a new 
slant on the men who consider your manuscripts 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


enemies, who view them with pity and 

contempt, Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Most editors look up to poets as their 
superiors, and in the secrecy of their souls are 
jealous of them. 

The editor of one of the mass circulation wom- 
en's magazines, who got his start on the old Mer- 
cury—and who used to get 25 cents a line for the 
very few verses of his that we accepted—reads every 
one of the poems that are submitted to his maga- 
zine, and about 300 a week are submitted. Why? 
Because poetry is the secret love of his life, and the 
one failure he truly regrets is his failure to write 
first-rate poetry. But you would never know it if 
you heard him pontificate at his favorite bar. 

Mencken himself, who publicly labeled poetry 
as the plaything of “children, women, and other 
inferior beings,” would thrill with joy whenever 1 
used to give him a good poem that I dug up from 
the daily batch of manuscripts. 

No, editors, by and large, are the best friends 
poets have. In all the years I have associated with 
editors I have never heard them express one-hun- 
dredth of the callousness and sheer venom that I 
hear regularly at meetings of poetry societies. Alas, 
the worst enemies that poets have are not editors, 
but other poets. 

Poets, like all artists, are a bit strange and do 
not, as a rule, live up to the accepted rules of so- 
cial behavior. Some are very polite, others are 
little better than boors. Some are very grateful for 
kindnesses, others have never learned how to say 
thank you. Some can take helpful criticism, some 
get angry at the expression of the slightest doubt 
about this or that line. Some are as uncommuni- 
cative as a Trappist monk; others can be as vitup- 
erative as the most free-wheeling fishmonger. 
There are atheists among them, devout believers, 
and converts to the most bizarre religious cults. 

There are poets who never mail their verses. 
They come to a magazine office and insist upon 
seeing the chief editor. The reasons are always 
“very personal.” When the chief editor does see 
them they show him their verses and ask—nay, de- 
mand—that he read them at once. 


M ANY poets look upon editors as their sworn 
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One such poet-huckster said to me, “My profes- 
sor at college—I mean, my professor some ten years 
ago—read this one, and said it reminds him of Mil- 
ton and T. S. Eliot.” 

When I said I would be glad to read the poem 
in private in my office, he said, “Why not read it 
right now? How long will it take you? A minute, 
two minutes. You'll like it, I’m sure. It’s great. 
Go ahead, see.” 

When I did read it—I didn’t know how else to 
get rid of him—and said that I didn’t like it, he 
stood up, grabbed the poem from my hands, and 
exclaimed, “I thought so! A Babbitt! A philistine! 
Well, Keats had his troubles with editors, too.” 

The late Edwin Markham was a model of polite- 
ness. One evening, when Mencken and I were 
overeating and overdrinking in Liichow’s Restau- 
rant in New York City, he suddenly banged the 
table and said, “Angoff, there’s a poem been run- 
ning through my mind. ‘Ballad of the Gallows 
Bird,’ by the old duffer Markham. I rejected it 
before you came on the Mercury. I was a jackass. 
I think you'll like it. Anyway, I'm ashamed to ap- 
proach him again. I’m sure it’s still unsold. The 
other editors of the quality magazines are even 
worse jackasses than I am. So get hold of him and 
see if you can get it out of him. It’s long as hell 
and needs some cutting. See if you can get him to 
agree to lopping off, say, ten or so of the stanzas, 
four-line stanzas they are. And see if you can get 
the whole business—it will probably run to more 
than 12 pages, but we’re poor—see if you can get 
the whole business for no more than $150.” 

I began to hem and haw, but Mencken said, ‘I 
don’t want to hear any of your fancy Harvard 
hemming and hawing. Do as I say. And better 
drink down. You've been too slow with your drink- 
ing. They don’t teach you young folks how to 
drink like men up at Harvard.” 

After considerable trouble I did locate Mark- 
ham, who at the time lived in far-off Staten Island. 
Mencken was right. Markham still had the poem, 
and was glad to let us have it. I read it and sug- 
gested that about 15 stanzas be lopped off. I was 
afraid he would complain. To my great surprise 
he agreed readily. He also agreed to the price. 
Then he went to what he was really interested in. 
“Young man,” he said, “do you want to be saved?’ 

“I guess so,” I said, very much puzzled. 

“Then send me $1 for (a maga- 
zine put out by a schismatic branch of Unity) ,” he 
said. “It will make a new and a whole man out of 
you. You will be grateful, and I will be gratified.” 

I sent him $1, which I didn’t think was too much 
for being saved. I told Mencken about my deal 
with Markham. He Jaughed and laughed, then he 
said, “Angoff, you have rare talents in a frighten- 
ing direction. I shall recommend you to the Presi- 
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dent of the Johns Hopkins University for an hon- 
orary LL.D.” 

We printed “The Ballad of the Gallows Bird” in 
the August, 1926, issue of the Mercury. It still 
makes magnificent reading. 

Vachel Lindsay was also very pleasant to deal 
with. Always he took suggestions in good grace. 
The same was true of Theodore Dreiser, whose 
poetry, alas, was inferior to his prose. Dreiser was 
not quite the bully with editors, that some have 
pictured him. 

It is true that some editors are—well, poor edi- 
tors. But some know whereof they speak, and have 
the interests of the poet at heart. Mencken and I 
once suggested to a poet (who later won a Pulitzer 
Prize) that he change the last stanza of an 18-line 
poem. He hesitated for about half a year. Then 
he changed it along the lines we suggested. We 
printed it, and paid him $10 for it, which was an 
exorbitant rate for us at the time. But this poem 
has yielded the poet more than $500 to date in 
anthology fees. Two or three times a year, when 
this poet comes to town, he blows me to a huge 
lunch at one of the fanciest hotel restaurants. Edit- 
ing does have some rewards. 

But I did not have such luck with Ezra Pound 
and with B., a poet who has lately been a great 
deal in the news. Years ago Pound used to write, 
on occasion, some lovely lyrics. But nearly always 
they would have unprintable words or unintel- 
ligible phrases in them. Mencken or I pleaded with 
him to try to change these words and phrases. But 
all we got in reply was abuse. Once he wrote me 
a postcard to this effect: “You sniveling Pharisee. 
You Bostonian Puritanical money-changing Sam- 
uel-Adams-Wild-Man-Common-Mob poltroon. Fie 
and fee-fo-fum on you and yours!” B., was even 
more abusive, when we suggested that he make 
some changes. Yet B. did change one of his poems 
in line with a suggestion I made; but he sent the 
changed poem to another magazine, which printed 
it—and this poem is now generally accepted as one 
of B.’s best. I did not ask him why he did what he 
did. Later, when I addressed the Library Associ- 
ation of his state, I spoke very highly of him as a 
craftsman, and I made sure that the summary of 
my remarks in the association paper reached him. 
Did he write to me to thank me? He did not.... 
Well, he is still one of the more worth-while poets 
of our time. 

O editors make mistakes in the poetry they ac- 

cept and reject? I’m afraid they do. One of my 
own poems had been rejected by the poetry editor 
of an important metropolitan newspaper—after 1t 
had been also rejected by about 20 magazines. I 
still liked the poem, so I printed it in my own 
magazine, the Mercury—this is one of the many 
beautiful things about having your own magazine. 
Two weeks later the poetry editor of the afore- 
mentioned metropolitan newspaper reprinted this 
poem—the very same one he had previously reject- 
ed—in his regular column of Best Verse of the 
Month. Not long afterward I was introduced to 
the editor at a party. He complimented me highly 
upon the poem he had reprinted. I thanked him— 
and kept my thoughts to myself. 

I relate this experience with a clear conscience 
because I, too, had sinned in pretty much the same 
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respect not long before. For a while on the old 
Mercury we had a series of selections from the 
works of the poets in various states—Oklahoma 
poets, Alabama poets, and so on. A — in 
one of the Midwestern states offered to gather 
some 50 worthy poems to represent his state. 
Mencken had turned over the whole business to 
me. I selected 20 out of the 50—and among those 
I rejected were the five submitted by the professor 
himself. He wrote back in haste and in agony that 
if he were not represented in the group he would 
be greatly embarrassed. Would I reconsider? I 
did, and out of sheer kindness picked the shortest 
of his poems to be included in the final group. 
When the issue of the Mercury with the poems ap- 
peared, his was the only one that was reprinted in 
the leading newspapers of his state, and it was also 
reprinted in newspapers outside the state. 


Editors are sometimes called upon by poets to 
perform, so to speak, extracurricular activities. 

At a literary gathering once a young woman 
came up to me, smiled coquettishly, and asked 
whether I really was Mr. Angoff. I confessed 1 
was. “Well,” she said very sweetly, “so you're the 
man who’s been rejecting my poems for the past 
three years.” 

Somewhat embarrassed, I lied politely, “I dont 
know as I have. We have a large staff’—at the 
time I was the entire staff—“and not all manu- 
scripts reach me.” 

“Oh, no, I am sure it was you who rejected them, 
Mr. Angoff,” she insisted. 

“Well, if it was I, then all I can say is that I was 
obviously stupid.” 

“Oh,” she said and walked away. 

Not much later in the evening, after she had had 
a few more drinks she came up to me again, and 
hinted very strongly that I could put my shoes 
under her bed. I told her that I was highly flat- 
tered but that I had to tell her something: I was 
suffering from a most virulent form of leprosy. 

An impartial young lady, she made the same 
offer, in the succeeding weeks, to other editors. 
They, too, were suffering from grave, incurable, 
and communicable diseases. 

The point of these stray notes is very obvious: 
editors are human, which is to say, they are fallible 
and really not so bad. Poets need not be afraid of 
them. Many editors, as I stated at the beginning 
of this article, are envious and hence afraid of 
poets. As a poet myself, I feel like other poets who 
take their art seriously: I would rather write one 
enduring poem than be president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. As a poet also, I incline to suspect the 
mentality and even the good will of all those who 
do not get enthusiastic about my poems. But as an 
editor I want to tell my fellow poets that in this 
world of sin and iniquity, most editors are among 
the best friends they have, far more genuine 
friends, professionally, than their wives, husbands, 
or sweethearts. So if you have written a poem that 
you are truly in love with, keep on sending it out, 
no matter how many times and no matter by whom 
it is rejected. The chances are that somebody 
somewhere will like it as much as you do and print 
it. One final word: always keep on learning and, 
above all, always keep on writing—and for the 
rest, trust in God. 
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How Colleges Teach Writing 


A Survey by HELENE Hurr 


writers are born and not made, and that 

writing is an inspired art, and therefore 
cannot be taught, the obvious fact remains that the 
colleges and universities are teaching students to 
write and to publish. This is true, however, only 
when the student possesses the essential qualifica- 
tions and aptitudes and talents to begin with. 

In a survey of 36 schools concerning creative 
writing courses which they teach, and the writers’ 
conferences which they sponsor, the conclusion is 
reached that students can be taught the craft of 
writing—the techniques and methods. But the stu- 
dent must possess the creative imagination or pro- 
cess in order to benefit from learning the “rules” 
of writing. 

The teaching of creative writing in schools is, 
for the most part, a comparatively new field. Al- 
though a minority of the schools started teaching 
these classes in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the majority of the schools did not begin un- 
til the early thirties or more recently. 

Bennington College, New York University— 
Washington Square Writing Center, and Texas 
State College for Women offered courses in cre- 
ative writing when the schools were established. 

When writing courses were first offered, they 
were incorporated within the Department of Eng- 
lish. The University of Oklahoma teaches these 
classes in the Department of Journalism, and Ben- 
nington College in the Literature Department. 

Three schools have independent Departments of 
Creative Writing. New York University—Washing- 
ton Square Writing Center, established its inde- 
pendent department in 1934; University of Ten- 
nessee—Martin Branch, in 1948; and Antioch Col- 
lege, in 1950. 

The schools which have Writing Programs are 
the State University of Iowa, established in 1931; 
Princeton University, 1940; Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1945; the University of Denver, 1946; and 
the University of Missouri, 1946. 

Realizing that not all hopeful writers can suc- 
ceed, 32 schools employ some method of screening 
or selection of students for entrance into classes of 
creative writing. Thirty-one schools base admission 
upon the approval of the writing instructor or of 
the head of the department. Almost 50 per cent 
of the schools base their selection upon the sub- 
mission of manuscripts. Still others require pre- 
liminary courses or a high scholastic average, or 
upperclass standing. A few schools require the 
writing student to be an English major. 

As in all phases of creative writing, there are 
diverse opinions in regard to the best method to 
teach these courses. It has been established that 
the teacher of writing should be a practicing and 
published writer if he is to give the student the 
practical assistance he needs. Perhaps one of the 
teacher’s most importnat functiors is to direct the 
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A LTHOUGH there remain skeptics who think 


student's writing, and thus save him several years 
of floundering. 

Some teachers believe class criticism of student 
manuscripts does infinite harm to the student; one 
interviewee replied that such a practice would be 
“too ghastly.” Other teachers affirm that this is 
the only method in which the beginning writer is 
able to learn through trial and error, stating that 
this develops detachment for one’s writing and 
hastens the writer's ability to become 
own critic. 

Students read their manuscripts in class at one- 
third of the schools. The larger majority of the 
schools indicate that about half the class time is 
spent in instruction; the other half is divided be- 
tween reading of student manuscripts by student 
or instructor, and discussion. 

Whether or not a student writer should be re- 
quired to write a specific number of words each 
week or each semester has not been definitely de- 
termined. Forty per cent of the schools require 
minimum wordage, ranging from 1,500 words each 
two weeks to 68,000 words yearly. Several schools 
have no requirements, stating that quality rather 
than quantity is of utmost importance. Others re- 
quire from three to five revised short stories or 
novel chapters each semester rather than any speci- 
fic wordage. 

Controversy ,on whether textbooks in writing 
classes are beneficial is currently raging. The fact 
that one-third of the schools use texts written by 
resident writing instructors indicates their convic- 
tion that texts are needed. Almost 75 per cent of 
the schools indicate that texts are used regularly or 
occasionally in writing classes. Five schools use no 
texts, perhaps agreeing with the interviewee who 
said, “Who ever learned to write out of a book?” 


WELVE schools have added sufhcient graduate 

courses in creative writing to enable students 
to receive a master’s degree with a writing major. 
Three of these schools, Denver, Iowa, and Stan- 
ford, grant a doctorate. 

In the case of the advanced degrees, a creative 
project rather than a scholarly thesis is accepted 
by all 12 schools. In most instances, the creative 
thesis may be a novel, a non-fiction book, a play, 
a collection of short stories, or a collection of 
poems. The work must be of sufficient quality 
that it could be published. Only one school, 
Southern Methodist University, requires the publi- 
cation of the creative work before the master’s de- 
gree is granted." 

The schools disagree on the aims of the courses. 
Most of them consider these courses as part of the 
student's literary and intellectual training and ap- 
preciation rather than as a practical preparation 
for the writing profession, although there are sev- 
eral, such as the University of Oklahoma, which 
maintain that publication is the main function. 
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F you've never attended a writers’ conference 
but think of going to one this year, you doubt- 
less are full of questions. 


What ts a writers’ conference? 

It is a place where writers get together to it- 
prove their writing with the help of persons of 
wider experience. That is about all there is to say, 
since conferences differ as much as do colleges—or, 
for that matter, magazines. 


Can I learn to write at a conference? 

Of course not. Nobody can learn to write in a 
few days or a few months. But—if you have a de- 
gree of writing ability and a willingness to take 
suggestions, you can get a lot of help toward be- 
coming a writer—and a selling writer. 


What is taught at a conference? 

Various types of writing—as the list of confer. 
ences makes clear. In most cases emphasis is laid 
on fiction. There are also courses in poetry, juve- 
nile writing, article writing, the preparation of 
books—in some few instances, such specialized fields 
as drama, radio, and television. 


How are the subjects taught? i 

Usually the instructor lectures informally, then 
throws the meeting open to questions and discus: 
sion. The teacher draws on his own writing ex- 
perience—what he has learned not only through 
study but through trial and error. In nearly all 
conferences there is opportunity for talking over 
writing problems with faculty members; some are 
devoted almost solely to this. 


What is the faculty like? 

Usually it consists of strictly professional writers 
plus teachers of creative writing who are also writ- 
ers. There may be big-name writers. In some cases 
these are first-class teachers. In other cases they 
are constitutionally unable to explain the process 
whereby they write, For instance, one distinguished 
novelist devotes much of his teaching time to elab- 
orating on the economic situation of writers and 
how a wise government would provide subsidies 
for them. On the other hand, an equally noted 
writer of fiction can detail the construction of a 
short story or a novel as effectively as an engineer 
explains the building of a bridge. 

Conferences always try to get good writers who 
are also good teachers. Usually they succeed pretty 
well. 


What help can I get on manuscripts? 

Practically every conference offers help of this 
type. In some cases MSS. must be submitted well 
in advance for consideration by the instructor in 
whose special field they lie. 


Aprit, 1953 


What the ambitious may expect to get from 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCES 


If you submit any of your work, better send in 
your newest, your freshest, that in which you have 
most confidence. That is, unless you are definitely 
puzzled by repeated rejection of an older manu- 
script which you feel should be salable. 

Don’t submit MSS. if you don’t want genuine 
criticism. The comments may be devastating, but 
they will be honest and they will help you if you 
are willing to profit by them. 


Will I have time to write at a conference? 

That depends. Some of the smaller conferences, 
in particular, offer opportunity for writing under 
pretty constant supervision. No writer, however, 
can expect to do his major writing at a conference; 
he must write day by day, week by week, month 
by month, year by year. 


Can I get recreation at a writers’ conference? 

Of course. Ordinarily you make your own at a 
conference in a big city. You see the sights—and 
may get inspiration for writing in doing so. 

In a smaller place the members of the confer- 
ence—faculty and students both—join in tennis, 
golf, swimming, bridge, and other entertainment. 
(Some of the faculty may be championship bridge 
players. But, for that matter, so may you.) 


Who attend writers’ conferences? 

Mostly, writers who have had some degree of 
success, but want further help. There are some out- 
and-out beginners. There will be a sprinkling of 
girls who are looking for boy friends, men who 
are looking for girl friends, but they will be in the 
minority. 

Both faculty members and students are usually 
friendly folks. They love to talk shop and argue 
about literary problems. Don’t feel hurt or ill at 
ease if the argument gets heated, 


Are expenses heavy? 

No heavier, as a rule, than you would pay for 
the same time of attendance at the regular sessions 
of a university. Not as heavy as expenses at a 
typical summer resort. Dress tends to be very in 
formal. 

If you go to a conference at a distance from your 
home, train or plane or bus fare may be a sizable 
item. You may care to drive your car, or you and 
some of your friends may want to go together and 
pool automobile expenses. 


What conference should I attend? 

That depends entirely on what you want. Better 
get bulletins from several conferences and decide 
on the basis of what they offer in courses and per- 
sonnel. 

The conferences vary greatly. Most of them aim, 
at least in part, at writing for large or at least well- 
known magazines and at writing books. A very 
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The 20th 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 27 ie August 14, 1953 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Poetry, Non-Fic- 
tion, Juvenile, TV and Radio Writing, Historical 
and Biographical Writing, and Serial Novel. 


Write Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado Boulder, Colorado 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Sun Valley Lodge, Trout Lake. Quebec, Canada 
une 7 - 14, 1953 
Science-Fittion, Novel. Article. Short-Story 

Staff: Judith Merril and Theodore Sturgeon; Jan Westcott 
and Madge Macbeth; Ronald J. Cooke; Allene Corliss and 
H. Gorden Green; with Virginia Douglas Dawson and Yves 
Theriault as guest speakers. 
Information and Bulletin from: Miss £. Louise Cushing, 
Director, 808 Buchanan Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 
P. Quebec, Canada 


10th Southwest WRITERS CONFERENCE 


JUNE 6- 9TH, 1953 


Attended by professionals & beginners 
& editors & publishers & critics 


$1000 in prizes for unpublished MSS 


Write Director Dee Woods 
406 So. Carancohuc Corpus Christi, Texas 


June 1 - 2 - 3, 1953 


9TH ARKANSAS WRITERS 
CONFERENCE, INC. 
Petit Jean Mountain, Ozark Beauty Spot 


For full information write to 


Virgil Barnwell, Director, 475 Ridgeway 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 17, 18, 19 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Workshops in short story, drama, science-fiction, poetry, con- 
fessions, juveniles, television, and many others by well-known 
instructors. Prizes for best manuscripts. 


Write now for full details to: 
Olga P. MacFariand, Registrar 
737 Shoron Avenue, 


Collingdale, Pa. 


June 27 ~ July 4 Green Lake, Wis. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


Expert help for beginning or experienced writers 
Plus second week, July 4-11, for writing 


For details, write to: P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philedsiphio 3, Pa. 


few emphasize “advanced” fiction, poetry, and 
criticism and have no use for the general run of 
periodicals. At the typical conference you will find 
faculty members sympathetic with whatever you 
are trying to do. 

As to choosing between a very short conference 
—two or three days—and a longer one, that de- 

ends on what you want. The small conference 

Liss a tight program, jam-full of lectures and sna 
tion hours in a variety of fields. It offers ideas, 
tips, stimulation. 

The longer conference is devoted more to syste- 
matic study and discussion; you work in one or 
more specific fields. (Warning: If you attend such 
a conference, don't enroll for too many subjects 
even if the faculty will let you do so.) You will 
have the benefit of closer association with your in- 
structors, who can point out at length what is right 
and what is wrong with your writing. 


What can I get from a writers’ conference? 

You can get the basis for real advancement to- 
ward your writing goal, provided you are willing 
to work, have an open mind, and can take criti- 
cism. You can learn worlds about writing and 
about marketing. 

Further, you will get the stimulation that comes 
from association with other writers with problems 
like yours, and inspiration from hearing successful 
authors tell how they made the grade—and how 
you can, too. 


EAST 


Chautauqua Writers’ Conference, Chautauqua, N. Y. Founded 
1947. July 13-31. Subjects: poetry, fiction, Fag non-fiction. 
David Morton, director; Margaret Widdemer, co-director; Mar- 
jorie B. Paradis; Mr. and Mrs. Diggory Venn. Fees. $25-$60. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 60. Address Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, 


The Fiction Writers Conference, Putney, Vt. Founded sees. 
August 16-29. Subjects: all fiction—novel, short story. Walter 
Hendricks and John Farrar, directors; John Aldridge, Charles 
Glicksberg, John Macdonald, Don Wolfe, Charles Jackson, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Mavis McIntosh, College 
credit. Fees, including board and 1 E 
—_ Be Address Walter Hendricks, Fiction Writers Conference, 
ut. 


Fordham University’ . Summer Institute of Communication Arts, 
New York, N. Y. unded 1946. July 6-August 14. 
journalism, radio, te! evision, creative writing, drarnatic writing. 
The Rev P. McLaugh'in, S. J., director; professional staff. 
University credit. Fees, $30- $33 a course. Expected enroliment, 
125. Address the Rev. Leo P. McLaughlin, 8. J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, Bronx 58, 


Middlebury Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury, 
Vt. Founded 1925. August 12-26. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Theodore Morrison, director; Richard L. Brown, assistant 
director; staff not yet announced. Fees, including board and 
room, $135-$210. Fellowships. Expected enrollment, 125. Address 

geometry of the Summer Schoo!s, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 


Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, N. H. Founded 


Mildred 1. 4 
Subjects: short story, novel, 
ht by 


1938. July 6-August 24 
fact articles, drama, poetry. All courses taug 

Fees, including board and room, $40 a wy Awards. 
enrollment, 15 resident students plus students. 
Mildred I. Reid, Dundee & Lee Road, Northbrook. Th. 


Philade!phia Regional Writers’ Conference, Philadelphia, . 
(Sessions at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel.) Founded 1949. June 
17-19. Subjects: creative writing, television, drama, radio, his- 
torical novel, religious writing, short story, short short, science- 
fiction, juveniles, literary story, mystery novel, poetry. Sara P. 
Brock, president; professional staff. Fees, $1 registration fee 
$2 a workshop; $1.50 a lecture, ted enrollment, 300. Cash 
oe and other awards. Address Olga P. MacFarland, Registrar, 
37 Sharon Ave., Cojlingdale, Pa. 


State of Maine Writers’ Conference, Ocean Park, Maine. Found- 
ed 1940. August 6-8. Subjects: fiction, non- fiction, poetry. Doris 
Ricker Marston, director: Richard Merrifield, William E. Harris, 
Loring Williams, Dan Kelly, other Maine writers. Fees, $1.50 a 
day. Prizes in poetry tournament. Expected enrollment, 70. Ad- 
dress Adelbert M. Jakeman, Ocean Park, Maine, or Doris Ricker 
Marston, Cape Neddick, Maine. 


University of Connecticut Writers’ Conference, Storrs, 
Founded 1950. June 28-July 3. Subjects: 

fiction. TV writing, children’s literature. R. m: 
tor; Katherine Ann Porter, Allen Tate, Wallace Fowlie, William 


Conn. 
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Jay Smith, Gorham B. Munson, William Shirer, Jay Garon, Eliza- 
beth Yates, Mary Silva Cosgrave, Fees, -$25. Award — fiction. 
xpected enroliment, 60. Address R. W. Stallman, Box U 56, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Christian Writers and Editors’ Conference, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. Founded 1948. June 27-July 4; 
special writing week open to those attending first week, July 4 11. 
Subjects: fiction, features, curriculum, devotional, poetry, radio, 
television. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. Fees, $10 for one 
week, $15 for two. Expected enrollment, 150. Address Dr. Benja- 
min P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Drury College Writers’ Conference, Springfield, Mo. Founded 
1950. "Kpril 10-11. Subjects: fiction,. poetry, non- -fiction, juveniles, 
editing- and publishing. “e Adelaide H. Jones, chairman; pro- 
fessional speakers. Fees, $3-$5. Expected enrollment, 150. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Adelaide H. Jones, Drury College, Springfield 2, Mo. 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Bloomington, Ind. 
Founded 1940. July 12-18. Subjects: fiction, poetry, non-fiction, 
children’s literature. Philip B. Dagh'ian, director; John Malcolm 
Brinnin, Oliver Jensen, Elizabeth Enright, others to be announced. 
Fees, $15-$27.50. Expected enrollment, Address Philip 
Daghlian, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Kansas Writers’ Conference, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. Founded 1948. June 22-26. Subjects: fiction, poetry, 
newspaper and magazine articles, picture story, juvenile writing. 
Frances Grinstead, director; Martha Cheavens, George McCue, 
others to be announced. ‘Fee, $25. Expected enrollment, 4 
Address E. A. McFarland, 115 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference, Route 1, Fairmont, 

Founded 1953. July 5-18, August 16-29 (two_ sessions). 

fiction, poetry, radio, newspaper. Ray B. West, Jr, 

co-directors; P. Evans Coleman, adminis- 

Towner, August Der'eth, others to 

: s, $50 for two weeks; rd and lodging $33-$33 

a week. Two work scholarships. Address: Dr. P. Evans Coleman, 
Oak Haven, Route 3, Fairmont, Minn. 


Missouri Writers’ ee University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. Founded 1947, 15-20. Subjects: novel, short story, 

try, non-fiction onan: radio and television writing, play 
writing. Donald . Drummond, acting director; Warren Beck, 
Frank Luther Mott, John G. Neihardt, others to be announced 
Fees. $15 for one workshop and lectures, $10 for any additional 
workshop. University credit. Expected enrollment, 50. Address 
Donald F. Drimmond, Room 229, Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 


souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Notre Dame Writers’ Conference, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Founded 1949. June 22-27. Subjects: poetry, 
fiction, teaching of creative writing. Louis director; 


Richard Sullivan. Fees, $15 for first workshop, 
ed = additional. Address Louis Hasley, Box 9, Notre 
me, In 


Ohio Writers’ Conference, Cleveland, Ohio. (Sessions at Higbee 
Department Store.) Founded 1952. June 12-13. Subjects: article 
writing, magazine writing, book fiction writing. Irv. 
director; Phyllis Gilbert, associate director: Robert 
George Shively, Charles McCune, others to be announced. Fees, 
$20. Cash prizes and other awards. Expected enrollment, 200. 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 1555 Luxor Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Omaha Writers Conference, Omaha, Nebr. Founded 1946. May 
°2-24. Subjects: short stories, articles. poetry, novels, biographies. 
Dr. L. V. Jacks, director; professional staff. Fees, $5-$10. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 75. Address Dr. L. V. Jacks, 1502 S. 91st St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Creative Writing, Association Camp, Colo. Founded 1952. Each 
week, June 24-September 4. Subjects: fiction technique, magazine 
and novel. Leonard Snyder, director. Fee, for five sessions. 
Expected enrollment, ddress Leonard Snyder, 202 W. Tenth 
St.. New York 14, N. Y., till summer; thereafter Association 
Camp, Colo. 


Roundup of the Arts, Writers’ Conference, Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula, Mont. Founded 1949. July 20-25. Subjects: 
novel, short story, non-fiction, juvenile, poetry, biography, criti- 
cism, marketing, television programs. H. V. Larom, director; 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark, others to be announced. Fee, $25. 
University credit. Expected enrollment, 50. Address H. V. Larom, 
Montana State University. Missoula, Mont. 


Workshop for Writers, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
Founded 1945. July 13- 24, Subjects: novel, poet pular story, 
quality story, juvenile, non-fiction. Alan Swallow, ‘director; Mari- 
an Castle, Donna Geyer, Donald F. Drummond, Walter Van Til- 


Sixth Annual Writers’ Conference 
University of Utah 


June 15-26 


Learn, write, play, and share 
your interests among companionable people 
ir. cool, beautiful mountain country 
at the center of the most scenic 
vacation region in the United States. 


Staff: Stephen Spender, Vardis Fisher, Caroline Gordon, Mal- 
colm Cowley, M. F. K. Fisher, Brewster Ghiselin( Director) 
Workshops in short story, novel, poetry, and 
nonfiction. Lectures, marketing seminar. 


For particulars, address: Writers’ Conference, Library 101, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


i WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
Ninth Annual Workshop 

July 13 - 24 
for information write to 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director, Workshop for Writers : 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


FOURTH ANNUAL WRITER’S ROUND-UP 
And Workshop 
Loula Grace Erdman, Director 
West Texas State College —- Canyon, Texas 
July 20 — August 7 


For Information: Dr. Jack Walker 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Missouri Writers’ Workshop, University of Missouri, 

Columbia, Missouri, June 15-20. 
Director: Donald F. Drummond. Staff: Warren Beck, 
Alan Swallow, Frank Luther Mott, John Neihardt, 
Robert Shaw, others to be announced. Tuition: $15 
for one workshop and lectures; $10 for any additional 
workshop. Last year’s registration: 40. Room and 
board, $20.50. Brochure available; write Director, 
Missouri Writers’ Workshop, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


OHIO WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 12-13 
Discussions and lectures by well-known writers and 
editors in two fields —— articles and fiction. 
CASH PRIZES! For details write Irv. Leiberman, 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland, 18, Ohio 


THE FICTION WRITERS CONFERENCE 
(Fifth Year) 
Vermont 
SHORT STORY — NOVEL — JUVENILES 


Distinguished staff of authors, critics, editors, agents, and publishers. 
For information write to Walter Hendricks, Windham College, Putney, Vermont 


August 16-29. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N.H. for from | day 


to 7 weeks. Tuition includes private short story, 
novel, poetry, play, or article instruction; room, 
meals. References: WHO’S WHO IN THE MID- 


WEST. Or I'll mail information on how | can help 
YOU succeed by mail. Free brochure. (15th yr.) 


MILDRED |. REID 
1034 Dundee Rd. Northbrook, Illinois 
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Beersheba Springs Writers 
Conference 


Fifth annual meeting August 17-30 


Workshops in novel, literary and popular short 
story, juvenile, non-fiction, poetry. Nationally pub- 
lished instructors. Reasonable expenses. 


Address Harry Harrison Kroll, Director 
University of Tennessee, Martin, Tenn. 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stor- 
ies, Plays, and Articles 
marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. Typing service. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


STORY-A-WEEK CLASS 


Write short-shorts for markets actually asking for 
them. Extension of workshop in NYC. 


rector Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 E. 35th St. New York 16 
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burg Clark (tentatively at this time), Virginia Greene Dillion. 
Fees, $11-$33. University credit. enrollment, 60. 
dress Dr. University of Denver, Denver 10, Sco 


The Wri 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
jects: try, short story, novel, 


Alan Swallow, 


ters’ Conference in the Rocky oy =e University of 
Founded 1930. y 27-August 14. Sub- 


and radio, biographical and historical writing; seminar -. 
lems of writing and marketing. Saunders, 
Humphries, Constance Smith, William L. Chenery, Robert J. nee, 
Constance Smith, Howard Pease, Walter Havighurst. Fees, $45 
up; room and board available on 
ment ordinarily limited to 100. The 
Writers’ Conference in the Rocky sdountaine, Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 


The Writers’ Conference of the University of Utah, Salt Lake 1, 

Utah. Founded 1947. June 15-26. Su short 

poetry, non-fiction. Brewster Ghiselin, director: 

inced 


announ 45. enrollment, 65. 
Address Brewster Ghiselin, Library 101, University of Utah, ‘salt 


Lake City 1, Utah. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific Coast Writers’ Conference, Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Founded 1953. Subjects: chiefly commercial 
short fiction, other subjects also. August Derleth, director; writers 
for motion pictures, television, radio. Fee, $25. College credit. 
Address Professor Frederick Shroyer, Los Angeles State College, 
855 N. Vermont Ave.. Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


SOUTH 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Petit Jean State Park, Morrilton, 
Ark. Founded 1944. June 1-3. Subjects: creative writing in the 
short story, juvenile writing, poetry, journalism, historical novel, 
radio script. Mrs. Virgil Barnwell, director; staff to be announced. 
Fees, $5-$8. Cash awards. Address Mrs. Virgil Barnwell, 475 
Ridgeway Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 


Beersheba Springs Writers Conference, Beersheba Springs, Tenn. 
Founded 1948. August 17-30. Subjects: novel and short story, 
both literary and popular, biography, non-fiction, poetry, journal- 
Kroll, director; Curlin Reed, Charles Lee 


ism. Harry Harrison 

Lewis, Dan Kroll, Leonard Tate. ees, $25 up. Expected enroll- 
pom 60. Address “H. H. Kroll, University of Tennessee, Martin, 
enn 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C. 
Founded 1939. July and August. Subjects: juvenile fiction, arti- 
cles, novel, short story, poetry, photography. Director — i 
to be announced. Fees, including board and room, $45 a = =. 
Expected enrollment, 50. Address Registrar, fuckioberry. Mount ain 


Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C 


Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-wow, Eureka Springs, Ark. Founded 
1937. June 26-28; fall pilgrimage October 31-November 1. Sub- 
jects: juvenile writing, articles and features, regional literature, 
short stories, books, confessions, poetry. Cora Pinkley-Call, Ne ~ 
dent; Glenn Swedlum, director of art department. Fee, Ex- 
— enroliment, 50. Address Cora Pinkley-Call, Eureka iewtian. 

rk. 


Southern Baptist Assembly, Ridgecrest, 
1931. July 30-August 5. Subjects 
ins for church papers). Dr. 
Fee, $2. Expected enrollment, 125. Address Dr. Clifton 

161 Eighth: Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SOUTHWEST 


Conference of Writers of the Southwest and Writers’ Workshop, 
Plagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. June 22-July 3. Subjects: fiction 
(novel, short story, drama, radio scripts); factual prose (articles, 
essay, biography, eriticism); poetry (humorous and serious). An- 
toinette Smith and Weldon F. Heald, co-directors; visiting writers. 
Fee. $15. College credit. Expected enrollment, 25. Address Regis- 
trar, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, Seupme Christi, Tex. Founded 


. C. Found 
publicity 
directo 
J. Allen, 


1946. June 1-13. Subjects: short story, poetry A 
tram Coffin, director. Fee, $30 College creat. Expected enroll- 
1112 Seventh St., 


ment, 50. ‘Address Mrs. Earl Etler, Corpus 


Christi, 
Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Worksh 


Tex. 
Eastern New Mexico 


University, Portales, N. M. Founded 1953. Subjects: novel, sci- 
ence fiction, comic strip, Western poetry, characterization, the 
publishers, Southwestern materials in writin ng. E. Debs Smith, 


director; S. Omar Barker, Elsa Barker, Alan Swallow, Jack Wil- 
liamson, Car! Coke Rister, pr Debs ‘ees, $3-$7. 
University credit. Address Smith, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales, 


Short Course on Professional wee University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 9-11. Subjects: all, with 
emphasis on writing books and writing for magazines. a 3 
Campbell (Stanley —— director; Foster Harris, Dwight V. 
Swain, others to be unced. Fees, not above $10. Address 
Professor W. S. Campbell. “University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Southwestern Writers Conference, Corpus Christi, Tex. (Sessions 
in the Robert Driscoll Hotel.) Founded 1944. June 6-9. Subjects 
five major fields of writing. Woods, director; Harrison Smith, 


Dillon Anderson, Garland Roark, Frank’ Wardlaw, Z. Frank Dobie, 
Charles Carver, Elizabeth Ward, Charleen McClai Cc. E. Cas- 
tenada, Emilie and Fritz Toepperwein. Ruel MeDaniel, Lon Tinkle, 


Cc. L. Sonnischen, Don Ward, Margaret Young, 
George G. Williams, Jewel Gibson, ‘Aron M. Mathieu, Joe Naylor, 
Joe Austell Small, John P. Klautz, the Rt. Rev. W H. 
Obreste, Charlies Boeckman, and others. Nominal 
than $1,000 in cash prizes. Enrollment limited to 
Dee Woods, 406 S. Carancahua St., Corpus Christi, 


Harnett T. Kane, 


300. 
Tex. 
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Writer n Baptist Assembly, Glorieta, N. 
Founded. 1983. 24-30. “Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, 
licity (as for church papers). Dr. Clifton J. Allen, director. 


Fee 
Dr. Clifton J. Allen, 161 Eighth Ave;, N., Nashville 3, 


Writer's Round-Up, West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex. 
Founded 1949. July 20-August 7. Subjects: newspaper column, 
novel, textbook writing (including historical writing), short story, 
— writing, travel reporting. Grace Erdman 

Walker, i staff. $12- 
35. College credit. Address Dr. jack Walker, West Texas "State 
College, Canyon, Tex. 


CANADA 


Laurentian Writers’ Conference, Sun Valley Lodge, Trout Lake, 
P.Q., Canada. Founded 1953.. June 7-14. Subjects: science-fiction, 
novel, article, short story. E. Louise Cushing, director; Judith 
Merrill, Theodore Sturgeon, Jan Westcott. Madge Macbeth, Allene 
Corliss, H. ‘don Green, Ronald J. Cooke, Virginia Douglas 
Dawson, Yves Theriault. Fees, including board and room, $75-$95. 
Scholarship award, Address Miss E. Louise Cushing, 808 Buchanan 
St.. St. Laurent, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


MEXICO 


Mexico City College Writing Center. Chiapas 136, Mexico, D.F. 
Founded 1950. June 22-July 24, July 27-August 28. Subjects: 
general narrative techniques, emphasis on short story and novel; 
children's periodical literature. Edmund J. bins and M. Jerry 
Olson, co-directors; Ramon Xirau, others to be announced. Col 
lege credit. Address College Housing Bureau, Mexico City College 
Writing Center, Chiapas 136, Mexico, P, 


Up-to.the Minute News 


[Continued from page 7 
stories, or novelettes. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Fiction Editor. 

“Almost all of our non-fiction falls into four 
broad categories: ‘you,’ entertainment, problems, 
and scoops. 

“The ‘you’ article is directly pointed to you, the 
reader. It helps the reader to better himself and 
ties in with his strong concern for his health, his 
family, his economic security. The entertainment 
piece can range from humor to high adventure— 
its main criterion is that it makes highly enter- 
taining reading. The problem article discusses 
questions of importance to the reader, from 
juvenile delinquency to community betterment to 
national defense. ‘Scoops’ are the rare articles 
which are both important and completely original 
—the kind of story which might be picked up later 
by the newspapers because of its news value. 

“Articles which lend themselves to dramatic 
pictorial treatment are especially desired, and if 
professional-quality photos are available they 
should be submitted with manuscripts. 

“The editors welcome outlines of articles in 
advance of finished manuscripts. The preferred 
length of articles is from 1,500 to 2,500 words. All 
non-fiction material should be addressed to the 
Article Editor. 

“We almost never publish personalities of people 
who are dead, even if they have died recently. We 
seldom publish travel articles, descriptions of 
places, customs, annual events such as fiestas, etc. 
We prefer subjects that are national, rather than 
sectional, in interest. 

“Writers should remember that we schedule the 
National Edition seven weeks ahead of publication. 
We cannot handle subjects that are extremely 
active in the news and may be outdated before 
publication.” 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction —- Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


7* Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date training 
in story and article writing. You work in your 
own home. Every assignment you send is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 453-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation 
to: 
Name 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will 
( ) Check here if eligible under G.I. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 


Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 
Poetry. 

Catalogue on 


AGNES REEVE. “CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qvalifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! PREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. Ali for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
& CHECKS” 
A newly. published folder which ¢ 
valuable advice for non-fiction writer: 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. : 
‘THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 
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On Becoming a Writer 


By August Derleth 


XI. Creative Art and Economics 


NEVITABLY, there comes a time in the career 
of the persistent would-be writer when he 
ceases to be a beginner. He has sold stories cr 

articles to several magazines; he may even have 
published a book. He may hesitate modestly to call 
himself an author, but it cannot be denied that he 
is a writer, and that he is earning at least part of 
his income at his creative craft. 

“Part of his income’’—that is the rub. Perhaps 
the last of his illusions to go is the belief that, once 
having broken the ice, so to speak, he is well on 
the way to supporting himself, and perhaps even a 
family, by his writing. This dream dies hard, and 
in the process the writer may find himself half- 
starved more than once. 

When the beginner has graduated, and is selling 
his work with fair steadiness, he must decide 
whether to risk all 6n his career or to write as an 
avocation. He would be well-advised to hold some 
position at which he earns a steady income, how- 
ever modest, while he writes “on the side.” This 
poses a new problem, obviously, for he must choose 
some vocation, some job or position, which does 
not leave him too exhausted to carry on his cre- 
ative work. 

The economics of writing is sadly simple. Com- 
paratively few writers support themselves by their 
work alone. Most of them hold paying positions— 
they are editors, doctors, lawyers, teachers, journal- 
ists, etc.; indeed, they work in factories and in 
fields, in offices and in mines. They do so because 
they must. 

It is an unfortunately common fact that the man 
on the street is grotesquely misinformed about the 
earnings of writers. He assumes that because a 
writer receives a great deal of publicity he must 
necessarily also be wealthy. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Years ago, I was under the im- 
pression that the very active and well publicized 
Wisconsin author, the late Zona Gale, ought to be 
substantially wealthy out of the earnings of her 
work. A Pulitzer prize-winner, a widely published 
novelist, a playwright, a contributor of short stor- 
ies to many magazines, Zona Gale was yet far from 
wealthy, as I learned when I worked at her biog- 
raphy; only in her later years did she earn an ade- 
quate income. 

I studied her royalty reports in the course of my 
biography. True, some of her books had sold as 
many as 10,000 copies. But 10,000 copies of a book 
retailing at $2 add up to only $2,625—at the then 
standard contract of 10 per cent of the retail price 
per copy on the first 2,500 sold; 1214 per cent on 
the next 2,500; and 15 per cent on sales over 5,000 
copies. That sum of money may represent an au- 
thor’s total earnings for a period of two or even 
three years. 

My own experience was to be typical. Such a 
modest best-selling book as Wind Over Wisconsin, 
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which reached 10,000, including 2,500 copies as a 
Dollar Book, earned me less than $3,000—not in 
one year, but in ten!—averaging $300 a year at a 
generous estimate. But every book fails to sell as 
well. Evening in Spring, for instance, sold but 
2,500 copies in its original Scribner edition and 
thus earned only $625. Sweet Genevieve did like- 
wise, though most of the novels in the Sac Prairie 
Saga passed 5,000 copies each in sales. 

A writer who can sell half a dozen stories annual- 
ly to the top-paying slick magazines at perhaps 
$1,000 per story, and who can see a book of his 
work published in that same year for modest sales 
of 5,000 copies, may comfortably earn $7,500 an- 
nually. He will have little need to obtain some 
other lucrative work. But he represents a very 
small minority of American writers, and his course 
could hardly serve as a model for those of the 
hundreds of earnest amateurs striving desperately 
for professional status. 

The majority of writers must face and make a 
decision on the extent of their compromise with 
economics. A bachelor can live more easily on a 
reduced income than a man with a family. Yet 
even a bachelor may find it difficult to overcome 
the handicap of few and small sales, and of an 
average book in sales. The average sale of a first 
novel is 750 copies; but even at 1,500 copies, the 
author may earn as little as half a dollar an hour 
for his labor, and this. spread thin over many 
months, perhaps years, is not a sustaining income. 
Give him in addition half a dozen stories at $100 
per story, and he will earn but little over $1,000, 
which in our time will scarcely sustain any human 
being for a year. 

There is no denying that the decision is often 
painfully difficult to make. I have known more 
than one writer who worked so hard throughout 
his day that he had no energy left over for creative. 
work at night. The struggle to keep body and soul 
together can reduce a promising writer to a pro- 
fessional hack. Yet it would be folly to assume, 
merely on the strength of a dozen sales or so, that 
the writer's financial future can rest solely on his 
pen. The writer owes it to himself to make himself 
and his family as secure as possible, so that he has 
an anchor against changing public taste—and pub- 
lic taste does change, sometimes imperceptibly over 
a span of years, sometimes abruptly, almost over- 
night—faster, certainly, than a writer’s ability to 
meet every new challenge in taste. 


I CAN speak of this with some personal experi- 

ence. Anyone who glances down a check list of 
my published books will notice a definite pattern— 
first, of detective stories; then of historical novels; 
finally, of fantasy, particularly science-fiction—de- 
velopments which have kept pace with public taste. 
Only time will tell what comes next. 
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The average writer will find his best security in 
some salaried position which enables him to write 
in his spare time. In a sense, he will have a double 
security—financial and creative, for he need not 
then expend his creative energy writing things he 
does not want to write, merely for the sake of keep- 
ing up an income. Almost every writer who exists 
by the work of his pen alone must from time to 
time write work he has little inclination to write. 
In his formative years, this may be excellent disci- 
pline; but once he has reached a stable maturity, 
such writing helps only his pocketbook, not his 
creative drive. 

The fact is that the writer who wears down his 
creative energy doing work he does not feel im- 
pelled to do exhausts himself far more quickly 
than the writer who is at work only at what he 
wants to do or feels compelled to write. A writer 
engaged in writing of his own choosing does not 
exhaust easily; he feels a sense of achievement at 
each finished work. The writer who is working on 
assignments he dislikes feels only the satisfaction 
of an onerous job done at last, with all the debili- 
tating effects of having spent himself at the ex- 
pense of the work he really wants, but cannot af- 
ford, to do. 

True, a salaried position can bring a similar ex- 
haustion. The writer must make a judicious de- 
cision about the extracreative work he must do. 
But he has a further alternative which may enable 
him in time to resign from his salaried position. 
He may train himself to write with equal pleasure 
in a variety of fields, for it is manifestly true that 
his income rises in direct proportion to the variety 
of writing he can do and the variety of markets at 
his command. 

The public and, I am afraid, many a would-be 
writer, is constantly being given the wrong impres- 
sion by publicity in regard to the handsome earn- 
ings of certain best-selling writers. Only recently 
Life brought a much ballyhooed novelette by 
Ernest Hemingway for a reputed $40,000, which 
was earned over and above a healthy advance from 
his publishers and the income from a Book-of-the- 
Month-Club selection of the same book, The Old 
Man and the Sea. 

Quite apart from the fact that taxes will sub- 
stantially reduce this sum, the incident is not com- 
mon in the life of the average American writer. 
For every Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, 


BIG NATIONAL 
CONTEST PRIZES 


i Over $3,000,000 in 
prizes won—Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Trips, etc. — by 
our students. YOU TOO 
CAN WIN! Know the 


secrets of the “School 
of the Stars.” Send 
today for your FREE 
“Confidential Contest 
Bulletin” with winning 
helps for the biggest 
contests now on. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


WOMEN MAKE BETTER WIVES? ALSO 
BETTER MIDWIVES—TO YOUR LITERARY BABIES! 


If you are willing to take advantage of my writing | 
editorial experience in both the book and magazine fields, | 
can help you deliver on sales! My fee for a careful technical 
analysis of your short story, article, or play—$5. For your 
book length MS—$20. Prompt sales service if you have an 
immediately marketable manuscript! 

BONNY T. WOOD 


21 Cottage Avenue Mount Vernon, New York 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in recard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


15 Years Experience 
FREE—two carbon copies. 


| MANUSCRIPT TYPING | 
| 
| 


Speedy and accurate service 
40c per thousand words. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or work retyped 
no cost to you. 
| 
HELEN 
| 50 Fairmount Avenue mpstead, Maryland 


coaching; collaboration, 


The 


i Lie 


MAKE 1953 YOUR SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


There’s a BETTER WAY to gain writing success. 
help every serious writer wants . . 
revision—even ghostwriting. 
PLUS MARKETING 

“Proof is in the Pudding’’ 
and get that ‘“‘Happy glow of satisfaction.’’ 
Talent Quiz & Analysis $1 

My exciting book of MODERN WRITERS 


No consultations without appointment. 


Mary Kay Tennison 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


| offer the kind of 
. individual corrective criticism and 


as the old adage says. Try my help 
Write for complete details. 


$3.00 
Phone DU9-8967 
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Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion .. .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK" 
Exposilionm 
386 Fourth Avenue » New York 16, N.Y. Dept. 34 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


in past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials .. . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Speciaity 
WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories. Forty cents per thousand 
words. Free carbon copies. Poetry one cent per 
line. Bond paper. Disabled veteran. 


ADDISON ALTON 
310% Concert st reet 


Keokuk, lowa 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. |! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 


WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


NATALIE NEWELL 
J. Miami 33, Florida 


LET ‘ME HELP YOu 
Strengthen Your Story 


CRITICISM $1 per 1000 words. Special attention to 
dialog, characterization. Novel appraisals $5. REWRITING 
$1. _ per 1000 words. Fast typing service: 60c per 1000 
words. 


ROBERT A. 


308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


Margaret Mitchell, Kathleen Winsor, and other 
writers in the upper income brackets, there are 
literally thousands of anonymous or little-known 
professional writers who are eking out a bare liy- 
ing—or less. 

In our time, especially, when publication costs 
are virtually prohibitive, the creative writer who 
lavishes time on a literary work must face the dis- 
agreeable truth that most American publishers, 
though they may admit the quality of the sub- 
mitted work, will be forced to reject it because it 
will in all probability never sell enough copies to 
earn its cost of publication. No publisher, even 
today, will turn down a work of sheer genius; but 
hundreds of very much worth-while books, which 
would have been accepted joyfully only so little as 
a decade ago, are being rejected every year in the 
present era of high costs. 

It is possible to conclude, therefore, that the 
writer devoted to literary work alone must above 
all others have a sustaining salaried position. The 
writer who early in his career learns the knack of 
doing both literary work and ‘Sagoraad writing, and 
that writer who devotes all his time to popular 
work, may reach a plane of economic independ- 
ence by means of his pen alone. Even he may need 
a salaried position to keep him going until he 
reaches that plane, and he will require a steady 
prolificity to remain there once he reaches it. Not 
many writers can summon as much unflagging cre- 
ative energy as the late Zane Grey, for instance, or 
such contemporaries as Faith Baldwin and Erle 
Stanley Gardner. 

What is patent in the writer's struggle for 
achievement is this: It is a constant one. Having 
become a writer at last, the aspirant will learn, 
sometimes painfully by experience, sometimes in- 
tuitively, that his struggle is far from over—it con- 
tinues, perhaps on slightly different planes, but it 
goes on. One writer wisely quipped that it was not 
difficult, after all, to get to the top; the difficulty 
Jay in staying there, 

O the would-be writer who has at last become a 

writer, selling and earning an income from the 
products of his pen, learns that he has exchanged 
one kind of struggle for another—the struggle to 
become a writer changes to the struggle to stay 
one. Once a writer is not always a writer; the 
struggle now facing the writer who has arrived at 
his primary goal is every bit as difhcult, as discour- 
aging and disheartening, as his earlier one to 
achieve his goal of becoming a writer. 

But the writer who has reached his primary goal 
has shown that he has the ambition, the determina- 
tion, the drive, and the energy to assure him an 
unflagging attention to keep the place in the sun 
he has won. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


You will become a Selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, 
etc., without 
One hitherto unpublished writer, 
four-month period. Here is a record no other ov 
con approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


penny! If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” “courses,” 
gives details of this unique offer. 


MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a 


MALIBU 1, 


OF A LIFETIME 


or it won't cost you a 
write for my pamphlet which 
under my _ supervision, SOLD 
school, or agency 


success, 
working 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


age. 
| 


HATEVER type of poetry you write— 
whether you belong to the school of 'T. S. 
Eliot or Dorothy Parker or in between— 
you should be able to select from Author & Jour- 
nalist’s comprehensive list potential markets for 
your work. 

For this is a broad and varied list, ranging from 
high-paying magazines of mass circulation to non- 
paying literary periodicals devoted to the experi- 
mental. Many publications appear for the first 
time in any American list. 

Moreover, it differs from most lists of poetry 
markets in that most magazine editors are quoted 
here as to precisely the sort of work they want. 
Where such data are not given, the editors prefer 
not to make specific statements. 

Frequency of issue and single copy price are 
shown within parentheses; as (M-25), monthly, 25 
cents. An asterisk (*) indicates a publication that 
accepts light verse. In connection with the rate of 
payment, Acc. means payment on acceptance; 
Pub., payment on publication, Most non-paying 
markets supply a contributor with one or more 
copies of the magazine containing his work; pay- 
ing markets generally do not. 

Except from large magazines, the poet should 
not expect extremely prompt reports. The small 
literary periodicals are generally edited as an avo- 
cation, financially unprofitable, and the editors 
can devote only spare time to considering manu- 
scripts. 

A WORD to beginners, in response to numerous 

questions. It is all right to submit a number 
of poems together. In fact, many editors prefer 
that this be done. 

Type your poems double-spaced on 814 x Il 
paper, with your name and address in the upper 
right-hand corner. If the poem runs beyond one 
page, put the number of lines in the upper left- 
hand corner of Page 1. 

Never type more than one poem on the same 
sheet. If your poems are all very short, it is accept- 
able to use 814 x 51% paper (half sheets) . 

In mailing poems to editors, it is Customary to 
use a No. 10 envelope, which is approximately 
1014 inches long. For the self-addressed return 
envelope, No. 9 (approximately 914 inches long) 
is suitable. Each will take an 814 x IJ} sheet folded 
twice. These envelopes are standard sizes, obtain- 
able from an printer or stationer—or, as stamped 
envelopes, from the post office. 

It is always undesirable to enclose a return en- 
velope that requires the manuscript to be folded 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ENLARGED ANNUAL LIST OF 


Markets for POETRY 


plus a word to beginners 


differently trom the way in which it was submitted. 
It annoys editors and it spoils the MS. 

In sending poems to most foreign countries the 
postage is 5 cents for the first ounce, 3 cents for 
‘ach additional ounce. (The rate to Canada and 
Mexico is the same as within the United States.) 
The return envelope should be self-addressed but 
not stamped—instead, International Reply Cou- 
pons, obtainable at the post office, should be en- 
closed. 

Should a letter be sent with the poems? Certain- 
ly not to a large magazine in the United States. 
‘The smaller literary periodicals may be interested 
in knowing where your work has been previously 
published. 

It is the custom in England to send a polite note 
with a manuscript. An American writer submitting 
to British magazines may well follow this practice. 


OOD luck in your use of the list of poetry 

markets. Author & Journalist will appreciate 
information about new markets for poetry—or any 
other type of writing—and any suggestions that 
will make the market lists more helpful. 


GENERAL 


All-Story Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M- 
25) Some romantic verse. Peggy Graves. Acc. Overstocked till 
autumn, 1953. 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York 25. (W-15) Short modern 
verse. Rev. R. C. Hartnett, S.J. Acc. 


*The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd St., New York 
21. (Q-$1) 10-40 lines, preferably on Scandinavian subject matter. 
Erih J. Friis. $7.50-$15 a poem. Acc. 


*Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Preferably 8 lines. 
Raymond Carlson. 50c a line. Pub. 


*The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. (M-50) 
Long, short; light, heavy; must have literary merit. Edward 
Weeks. $1 @ line. Acc. 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Poems under 24 lines, 
Catholic and other themes. Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. Acc. 


*Better Homes and Gardens,” 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
lowa. (M-25) Short poems, home and garden themes. James M. 
Liston, Special Features Editor. No set rate 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Some 
verse of interest to youngsters about 10 years old. Edith A. Loose. 
Low rates. Acc. 


*The Bride’s Magazine, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (Q-50) All 
verse must be of interest to brides. Helen E. Murphy. Ace. 


*The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 
(M-50) Serious poetry of high quality, preferably by Canadians. 
Occasionally ight verse. Payment in subscriptions only. 


Canadian Girl, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W) 
Some verse for teen-age girls. Agnes Swinerton. Acc. 


*Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. (M-15) Light 
humorous verse, often with a punch line ending—4, 6, or 8 lines. 
Other verse, usually pertaining to some farm subject, up to 12 
lines. yy only about 15 poems a year. Ralph L. Foster. $10 a 
poem ce 
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The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. (M) 
Only verse pertaining to home and mothers. “By home subjects 
we mean anything that deals with the homestead or pad life. 
Subjects may range from a garden gate to a dusty atti 
econal subjects sometimes accepted. Fr. Urban 8. ‘Adelman. $5 up 


@ poem. Acc. 
Wichi- 


egy Jones’ Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main 8t., 
ta, Kan. (M-35) Humorous verse 4 lines or a y on 
subjects ve ong in everyday situations en Berg- 
a 


*Child Life, 136 Federal St., Bosto Very short humorous 
verse appealing to children. Mrs. Adelaide. Field. Pub. 


Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
Some verse, often seasonal, for children up to 12 years. 
W. Marks, 50c a line. 


(M-50) 
Frances 


“Tell me, Miss Simpkins—what kind of stories 
do you write? Confessions perhaps?” 


The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., 
—, Wholesome, interesting poems for children 5-12. 
ne. Acc. 


*The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (W) Maxi- 
mum 30 lines. Prefers short inspirational verse of a religious 
nature; also seasonal verse, verse for children. Uses light verse 
for smel children and on family page. Grant J. Verhulst. lic a 


line 


*The Christian Family, ‘Divine Word Missionaries, Techny, Ill. 
(M) Poetry 5-25 lines on subjects of interest to Catholic families: 
nature, faith, family, home, children, ‘‘We don't want the sweet, 
pietistic. We like vigor, strength, originality, depth.” 

a line up. Acc. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. (M-35) Religious 
type of poetry—4, 8, or 12 lines preferred. 25c a line. Acc. Over- 
stocked just now. 

*The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Verse 2-100 lines for Home Forum Page. ‘‘Good lite 
vital and vigorous treatment with positive constructive 
. Fresh approach and unusual verse forms welcomed,” 
egal short light verse. William H. Stringer. Rate not 
stated. 


The Churchman, 425 Fourth Ave.. New York 16. (Sem!-M-25) 
Good verse appropriate to a religious publicdtion. Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler. No payment. 


*The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. No 
free verse but otherwise practically any kind. Maximum about 
40 lines. only to writers living within 100 miles of Cincin- 


nati. James T. Golden, Jr., Editor Poets’ Corner. 10c a line 
(minimum $1). Pub. 


Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
appealing to d Lantz. 
stocked. 


(W-5) Short verse 


young folks. J. Edwar Ace. Often over- 


*Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. (W-15) Light verse 
only. Must be humorous. Preferably 4-12 lines. Gurney Williams, 
Humor Editor. $3 a line ($25 minimum). 


*Columbus Sunday Citizen, Contemporary Verse Department, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-15) All types of general reader appeal up 
to 40 lines. No morbid or too personal verse; no ‘‘dedications.”’ 
a Weakley, Verse Editor. o payment. Monthly award of 


Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St.. New York 1. (M-50) Verse of any 


length. The magazine is interested in litical, economic, sociologi- 
cal, and and religious subjects. Elliot E. Cohen. "Acc. 
~ *Accepts light verse 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 
25c a 


Original 


Council Fires, Third and Reily o., Harrisburg, Pa. (Address 
MSS. to Eileen Davis, 260 W. 44th St.. New York 36.) (W) Short 
poems of interest to high school Fang ‘college readers. Acc. 


*Country Ge 5, Pa. (M-15) Both humor- 
ous and serious but nothing longer than 16 lines or having more 
than 38 characters to the line. ‘We dislike stuffy, sophisticated, 
and smug subjects; prefer those that smack of t fe soil and the 
small town."’ $1.50 a line. 


The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan St., 
(M-5) Verse for children and families. Miss A 
and Fiction Editor. 25c a line. Acc. 


*Denver Post Empire Magazine, 650 15th St., Denver 2, Colo. 
(W-15) Any type not exceeding 20 lines. ‘‘We try to avoid trite, 
stereotyped treatment and phrasing. Melodious poetry preferred.”’ 
Henry W. Hough, Poetry Editor. $2 a poem. Acc. 


ork 22, (M-50) No special re- 
Birmingham. 


hiladelphi 


Canada. 
my G. Roe, Home 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New Y 
quirements but uses verse very infrequently. F. A. 
Acc. 


, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Some 
“agnes Swinerton. ‘Acc. 


Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, D. C. Short classic 
verse, preferably about people; nothing modernistic. Poems 30 
lines or briefer preferred. . M. nega Literary Editor. $5 
@ poem. .15th of month after acceptance. 


*Family Life, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-10) Short yaad 
on children, family, domestic situations; humorous verse. Acc 


*Farm & Ranch-Sovthern Agriculturist, 315 Murfreesboro Road, 
Nashville, Tenn. (M) Less than 20 lines—nothing Wg or 
risque, Shou'd have appeal to rura] readers. Lambeth C. Mayes, 
Coordinating Editor. 50c a line. Acc 


*Farm Journal, ae wrasteneten Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (M- 
20) Lyric verse 14-20 lines; humorous 4-6 lines. Arthur H. Jenkins. 
$5 up according to length and type. . 


Fifteen Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., 
See All-Story Love Magazine, above. 


Flower and Feather, 808 S. + gg a Ave., Chattanooga 4, 
Tenn. (Q-15) Bird, flowers, nature. 4, 8, or 16 lines preferred. 
Overstocked with bird poems through 1954. Robert Sparks Walker. 
No payment. 

Forward, 930 eae ag Bidg., Philade’phia 7, Pa. (W) Re- 
| ag and nature poetry for young folks 18-23. Catherine Cc. 

‘asey. 


Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, - ge (W) Short inspirational 
verse for boys and girls. P. R. Koontz. Acc. 


Friendways, Fifth and Chestnut Sts.. Anderson, Ind. (W) Verse 
for boys and girls, 2-6 stanzas. Zilpha Henderson. Pub. 


Front Rank, 2700 Pine Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) A small 
amount of verse of religious or social implications, for older 
youth and adults, Ray L. Henthorne. Acc. 


*Good Mesestaies. 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M-35) 
Any types, any length s—but must be good. ‘‘The magazine uses 
first-rate verse.’' Emerson Starr, Editor. $5 a line. 
ce 


The Explorer, 299 Queen St. 
verse for boys and girls o- 11. 


New York 17. (Bi-M-25) 


Good Times, 110 Lafayette St., New York 13. 
magazine characterized as ‘‘a Continental New 
from 4 lines up. Samuel Roth. Acc. 


The Grade Teacher, 23 Leroy Ave., Dari 
to e!ementary school teachers. 
ub. 


(M-25) A new 
Yorker."’ Verse 


Conn. (M-50) Verse 
Elizabeth W. Robinson. 


*Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Verse appealing to a rural audience. 
Kenneth D. Rhone. $1 a poem. 


*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., 
for intelligent readers. John Fischer. Good rates. 


*The Hartford Courant, 285 Broad St., Hartford, Conn. (D-5) 
verse, not too long. Prefers serious subjects but oc- 
casionally uses light verse. Grace H. Loomis, Editor ‘This Sing- 
ing World.’' No payment, 


*Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., 
spirational, with some home angle, 4-16 lines. Joe W. 
20c a line. Acc. 


*Ho-sehold, 912 Kansas Ave.. Kan. (M-10) Almost ex- 
clusively light verse, short and with lines not too long to set in 
single-column width. Family angle preferred. Somewhat over- 
stocked but not closed to exceptional work. Maryann Smith, 
Assistant Editor. $10-$15 a poem. 


*The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
(M-25) Not more than 24 lines. ‘Since we are a reli ious pub- 
lication, verse cannot be flippant but may be cute.”’ a line. 


New York 16. (M-50) Verse 
Acc. 


N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M-25) In- 
Burton. 


*The Indianapolis News, 307 N. Pennsylvania St., 


Indianapolis, 
type, not more than 16 lines, for the “Hoosier 


Ind. (D-5) An 
Cannot promise prompt reports. Tom s. 


Homespun’’ column. 
Elrod. No payment. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. (M-25) 
+ Al ee children. Very little verse. Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Good 
rates 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohi 
For boys and girls 8-11, verse of 12 lines. James Pigg whed wild 
Good rates. Acc. 


City Star, Kansas (D-5) Serious verse 


4-20 1 . Louis Mecker, Poetry Ed: @ poem. Paym 
"following publication. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


== 
= 
> 
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*Kansas Farmer, Eighth and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kan. Verse 
by iarm folks ony. Raymond H. Gilkeson. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square. Philade'phia 5, Pa. 
(M-33) No fixed type or limit; the best available poetry. Always 
glad to see the shorter forms. Kareiy uses lignt verse. Patricia 
Martin, Poetry Editor. $3 a line. Acc. 


The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(w-18) Religious (Episcopal viewpoint) verse. Peter Day. No pay- 
ment. 


Love Book, E. 42nd S8t., 
Magazine, above 


*Love Novels, 205 E. 
love verse. Mary Gnaedinger. 


Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., 
Love Magazine, above. 


Love Story, 205 E. 42nd St., 
Magazine, above. 


*Maclean’s Magazine, 481 Ave., Toronto, _Ont., 
da. (Semi-M-15) 2-10 lines Tan s 
Editor. $5-$15 a poem. 


*The Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., (M-30) 
types, religious and nature especially, 4-30 1 M. Arthur 
25c @ line. Acc. 


Menorah Journal, 
Poetry of interest. 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Road, New 
York 58. (M-25) Short religious verse. Thomas H. Moore, 8.J. 
$5-$10 a poem. Acc. 


*The Miami Herald, Miami 30, Fla. on 5) Publishes verse in- 
frequently, and only work by local poets. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St.. New York 7. (W-20) Poems original 
in content and of high literary quality. “The shorter a poem, 
the better its chance of acceptance."’ 50c a line. Pub. 


*National Parent-Teacher: The P. T. A. Magazine, 600 8S. Michi- 
gan Bivd., Chicago 5. (M-15) oe | ieces of high lyric quality up 
to 20 lines—on nature, peop!e, e universal human emotions. 

“We're interested in all that stele to family life and human 
relations in general. Please, no more poems about the things 
litt’e boys carry around in their pockets."’ $5 up a poem. Pub. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Mi 6, D. Cc. (10 
issues a yr.-50) Occasional short verse. R. W. wood. Acc. 


(Bi-W) Nature and 


New York 17. See All-Story Love 


42nd St., New 
25c @ line 


New York 17. See All-Story 


(Bi-M-25) Light 


New York 17. See All-Story Love 


Cana- 
Article 


&t., 21. 


20 E. 69th (Q-$1.50) 
Henry Hurwitz. 


New England Homestead, Mass. 
occasional] verse of rural appeal. Pub. 


*New Libert 73 Rich d St. W., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M10) re 5 = often humorous. Keith Knowlton. $5 
poem. 

he os Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, ot M. (M-25) Up 

20 lines, dealing solely with the New Mexico scene. George 
No payment. 


*The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., 
poetry. Also satirical verse. Good 


*New York Hera'd Tribune, 230 W. 4list St., New York 36. (D-5) 
Topical and seasonal verse, light or serious, 5-30 lines. Payment 
according to length, averaging $12 a poem. P 


New York 17. (D-5) Verse 
No payment. 


New York 18. (W-15) Serious 
rates. Acc. 


*New York Mirror, 235 E. 45th St.. 
appealing to a diversified metrop lo 


The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 36. (D-5) 
Rarely exceeding 30 lines; not too esoteric or avant-garde. Thomas 
Lask, Poetry Editor. $8 a poem regardless of length. Pub. 


The Olive Leaf, Rock Island, Ill. (W) (MSS. Mrs. Laura 
Nelson Rystrom, 410 Prospect St., Apt. C4, East png N. J.) 
Verse 8-12 lines of interest to boys and girls. 


Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Verse of Jewish 
interest. Pub. 


*The Oregonian Sunday Magazine, Portland, Ore. (W-15) All 
types of poetry except morbid and obscurantist. Short lyrics a ite: 
ferred. Light verse on’y occasionally. Ethel Romig Fuller, 
“Oregonian Verse.’’ $1 a poem. Pub. 


*Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
very little verse—occasionally 12-line light verse. W. 
. Swallow 


Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
bogs to 12 lines for very young children. 
ce. 


Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Dorothy I. Andrews. 


Ovr Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. (8emi-M-25) 
Verse of a nautical and naval nature. No paym 


*Pack o’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. 
chiefly about girls, to 42 lines. No objection to 


*Park East, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
sophisticated poems. A. C. Spectorsky. 
after Acc. 


Partisan Review, 30 W. 12th St., New York 11. ag A ts 
ous verse of literary character—any length. 40c a 


*Pathfinder, 1323 M. St., N.W., Washington Cc. Humor- 
ous verse, usu any topical, appealing to folks in ae. communi- 
ties. Acc 

*PEN—Public Employees News, Box 2451, Pag Colo. (M-10) 
Short verse humorous and serious. Donald A. Peterson, Managing 
Editor. 50c a line. Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
AprIL, 1953 


Humorous verse, 
to the risque. Acc. 


(M-25) Short, witty, 
arying rates. Month 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, compe- 
tent and friendly criticism of your poems to 
snow you why they do not sell to PAYING mar- 
kets? 


WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our 
amazingly low offer to find the answers. Send 
two poems under 30 lines each with self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and one dollar ($1) 
for a complete report and helpful suggestions 
for revision. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
Dept. D, P.O. Eox 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National are of Poetry 
(Published monthly — May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 
a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallos 11, Texas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
60 - 90 Days Celivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song poems set to music. Free examination. Songs revised, 
arranged. Music printed. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 


281 Beacon Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SPECIALIST——— 


My wide typing experience will help guarantee 

success for you. 

Stories, Articles, 50¢ per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per 

line. Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 

Added services: Mimeographing. Assignments for 

Literary Research. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


> A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 

and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing oo, Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Firm Resolve of Amateur 
Verse Writers 


By P. Murpuy 


Who will strive for the meter 
Of Jaffray and Pratt 

(Look where they’re at!) ; 
And the flair of Galbraith 

For such rhymings as muscle- 
Corpuscles Us'll. 


“Pep Magazine, 1704 E. 150th St., Seattle 55, Wash. (M-20) 
Light apart verse of encouraging nature. Edward Macdonald. No 
paymen 


*Pine Cone, 37 Stone St., Augusta, Maine. (Q-25) oe = 
originality of thought and expression; craftsmanship; good poe 
Preferably shorter forms. Especially interested in Maine pando 
matter. Dan Kelly, Poetry Editor. No payment. 


arthagena, Ohio. (M-10) Some re- 


lood Messen; 
12-16 lines. M. J. 


Precious B ger, 
verse, also poetry, 
Foltz. 25c a line. Acc 


*Promenade, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. (M to guests of 13 
smart New tore and Washington hotels). Short verse of top 
quality. Clarissa M. deVillers. Varying rates. b. 


*Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-35) A 
limited amount of light verse reflecting knowledge of the railroad 
industry. Good rates. Acc. 


23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M-15) 
Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. ‘‘We like romantic verse 
of originality and freshness, not negative or depressing, with a 
by of ues at the end to give it difference." Rose Wyn. 50c 
a line. Acc 


205 E. 42nd St., 
‘above. 


*The Rotarian, 35 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Limited amount 
“ humorous verse appealing to business and professional men. 
ce. 


New York 18. See All-Story Love 


*St. Anthony M 1615 Republi Cincinnati 10, _— 
(M-25) Religious nature, and insp no Bently themes to 20 lines. 


Beth Ritter, Poetry Editor 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Sa Evening Post, Independence Square, age hia 
and humorous verse up to 16 
rates. Acc. 


*The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St.. New York 19. (W-20) 
“No definite stipulation, ‘though it is difficult to use verse of much 
line, ne. $10 mini- 


length.’’ Light verse occasionally published. 50c a 
mum. Pub. 

The Savior’s Call, Saivatorian Seminary, St. Nazi Wis. (M- 
10) Verse suitable to -“Religi and piety 


must not be substitut for technique or literary skill.’ 
Rev. Dominic Giles, 5.D.8. To $10 Acc 


*Secrets, 23 W. 47th St.. New York 36. (M-15) See Revealing 
Romances, above. 


The Sign, Union Cit % N. J. (M-25) Verse ssoenine to a Catho- 
lic audience. Rev. hh Gorman, C. P. Acc 


*Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. (6 issues, November through 
March-35) Very short poems, even 2-line jingles, on some phase 
of skiing, usually in humorous vein. Dietra Tremaine, Associate 
Editor. $2-$5 a poem. Pub. 


*The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., Toronto, t., Canada. 
(W-15) Short verse of impersonal nature. Jeannette Finch, Arti- 
cle Editor. Acc. 


Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Verse 
for young children, 1-3 stanzas. Miss Willie Jean Stewart. Acc. 


*Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing ant Elgin, Ml. 
(W-5) Verse up Vy 16 lines with ng agg! or guid -living im- 
plications; not the heavy or obscure type, how ie “No obj 
2 humor if it ton to make a point” Iva Hoth. 25c¢ a line. 

cc. 


Sunday School at Home, American Sunday-School Union, 1816 

“ eee 3, Pa. (Q-14) Very limited market for 
3-, 4-, 5-stanza poems of high devotional order and worth. Limit- 
ed buying at present. William J. Jones. 50c a stanza or more 
according to worth. Acc. 


Sunda World, American Sunday-School Union, 1816 
Chestnu st’ Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M-15) Poems of 4-5 stanzas. 
high spiritual and artistic order; also seasonal material. 

stanza. 


of 
Limited 
buying at present. William J. Jones. 50c up a Acc, 


Sweetheart Love Shame, pans E. 42nd St., New York 17. See All- 
Story Love Magazine, a 


Tacoma News 711 St, Helen's 
ous poetry with good technique, 4-20 lines 
le 7 sometimes used. War an 
~ to contributors living in the state of a. 
Hartwich, Editor ‘‘Washington Verse.’ $3 a 


Tacoma, Wash. Seri- 


sAccepts light verse. 
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Tell Me, 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, Ill. (W) pubtiches by_the 
Church of the Brethren. Some verse for children Hazel 
Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 


*Tie, O. Box 350, aany 3. N. Y. (M) A magazine using only 
dental’ Light, humorous verse point and 
to 32 lines. Joseph Strack. 25c @ line. Acc. 


Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 930 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) ‘Some poems appealing 
to children 9-11. Evelyn Nevin. Acc. 


*True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. (M-10) Ro- 
mantic poetry 4-16 lines. Uses some light verse. Poetry column 
temporarily suspended; do not submit verse before June 1. 5c a 
line. Acc 


Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Some verse for boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. Acc. 


Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 930 Wither- 
spoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) Poems for boys and girls 
12-15. Aurelia Reigner. Acc. 


Vision, Christian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Bivd., St. saute 
3, Mo. (W) Verse for teen-age youth. Mary Anna White. Acc 


*Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton age 4 Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(Semi-M) Short verse, usually humorous; lines prefe’ rred. For 
feminine and family reading. Web Jones. a 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-25) Verse 
to 30 lines in keeping with character of the magazine. D. Mc- 
Ilwraith. 25c a line. Acc 


*Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19. (M- 
25) Uses a small amount of verse 4-8 lines, as filler. Highest 
current rates. 


*Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Short lyric and humorous verse. 
Richard Merrifield. 25¢c a line. Pub. 


oung People’s Paper, American Sunday-School Union, 1616 
chastans St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Verse for late teen ages. 
Limited buying at present. William J. Jones. 50c a stanza. Acc. 

Youth’s Story Paper, American Fg ng oy Union, 1816 


W) Verse for late prim: ary, 
aaceale with a definite spiritual 
William J. Jones. 50c a stanza. 


Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

junior, and intermediate ages, 4-6 

rg Limited buying at present. 
ce 


*Zane Grey's Western, Room 904, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(M-35) Exclusively verse of the Old _— Dramatic or humorous; 
40 lines maximum. Don Ward. 50c a line. Acc. 


LITERARY 


*Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Ill. (Q-40) No length 
restrictions. ‘‘Theoretically we use good poetry of any type; but 
in practice we seldom accept conventional verse such as the com- 
mercial magazines commonly print."” Kerker Quinn. Approx. $2 
page. 


American Aphrodite, 110 Lafayette St., New York 13. (Q-$10) 
Publishes important poetry of any length’ from 4 lines up; is now 
serializing a new translation of Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy.’’ No 
light verse “‘unless it has some profound sexual meaning. * We 
take poetry very seriousty..” Samuel Roth. $5 a poem up. Acc. 


*The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 
(Q-50) All types; under 30 lines preferred. ‘‘Poems of love, faith 
home welcome. Extreme poems or poems of futile pessimism not 
desired."’ Rexford Sharp. No payment. Prizes. 


*The American Courier, 3921 E. 18th Street Terrace, Kansas 


City 27, Mo. (M-15) 16-20 lines on anything interesting; not too 
long lines. Publishes more than 100 poems an issue. Lewis G. 
DeHart. No payment. 


*The American Scholar, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va. 
(Q-75) All types and lengths of poems, but shorter preferr rred. 
“Every choice is based on the — ‘of the writing.” Light 
verse if good. $10 up per poem. 


*American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. (Q-50) 
Inspirational Poetry of all types and ‘Yengths. 

men, and ‘‘good authoritative work by advan 
verse only if well done and with a literary slant. 
liams. No payment. Prizes. 


*The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
more than 4 poems per issue. No conventional poetry. 


Loring E. Wil- 


(Q-75) Uses no 
“Usually 


only one page length though we ran one poem of 11 pages re- 
cently. " Light verse if it is not also nonsense verse. Paul Bixler. 
2.50 per page. Pub. 


The Appeal, 2316 Palm St., St. Louis 7, Mo. (Every 6 wks.) This 
is now a 6-page newsletter. Uses little verse—an occasional brief 
social poem. Joseph Hoffman. No payment. 


*The Archer, P. O. Box 3857, Victory Center Station, North 
Hollywood, Calif. (Q-25) Encourages very brief verse. hu- 
man interest, striking imagery, natural but poetic phrasing. ‘‘Pat- 
terned verse shquid be correct in rhyme and metrically pleasing; 
but we aise use a near- -rhymes and free verse that is 
not obscur We try to avoid much ‘writing about writing.’ ”’ 
Wilfred Brown and Elinor Henry Brown. No payment. Prizes. 


Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. pate 1 
Serious verse rarely more than one or Mg pages. ‘‘Poems should 
have something to say to serious, adult readers. May be con- 
modern.’’ Albert T. Gegenheimer. No payment. An- 
nual award. 


The Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. (Q-35) 


4 lines to 8 pages. Seriously written poetry whether humorous or 
profound, traditional or experimental. No payment 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Bit o' Verse, Box 143, San Andreas, Calif. (Includes quarterly, 
monthly broadside, weekly column.) For column, newspaper type 
verse; for quarterly and broadside, introspective poe- 
try. Lirrel Starling. No payment. k awards. 


*The Blue Guitar, 116 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
BES pe times a year-25) No restrictions as to length or form. 

We want organic poems with perceptual metaphors, that meet 
the standards of the New Criticism.’’ Bill Lovelady, Gene DeWitt, 
Lee R. Lovelady. No payment. 


Blue Moon Poetry Magazine, 3945 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. (Q-75) Rhymed, traditional verse 4-16 lines, with 
‘heart appeal.’’ No free verse. Inez Sheldon Tyler. No payment. 
Prizes. 


“The Blue Vulture, Box 66, Miami 45, Fla. (Q-50) All types, not 
to exceed three printed pages. “The Blue Vulture is primarily 
satirical, but this does not apply to verse. My personal predilec- 
tion is toward the Baudelairean.” Herbert Benton. $1 per poem. 
Acc. 


*The California Quarterly, 7070 Hollywood Blvd., 
Calif. (Q-75) High quality of poetry in 
serialization of major long poems. 
be of high quality. No payment. 


Canadian Poetry Magazine, 677 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
(Q-50) All types of poetry. Arthur S. Bourinot. lc a word. Pub. 


M i 103 Cl ts Ave., Dexter, Mo. (Q-25) Pre- 
“Interest and appeal are most important.’’ 
Elvin Wagner. No 


Los Angeles 28, 
lengths, 


all ini 
Light verse seldom used—must 


*Candor 
fers 16 lines or less. 
Preference is given to work of subscribers. 
payment. Occasional prizes. 


*The Carolina pag yg Box 1117, Chapel Hill, N. C. (3 times 
a year-50). Up 50 es. ‘‘We publish the best of the work 
submitted to us; e*. B our goals, in addition, is to encourage 
young writers—of competence.’’ Light verse only if on the 4 
Carroll level. Carnell Watt. No payment. 


*Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, University ef Chicago, Chicago. 
(Q-40) All types from very brief to ten pages. Contributors must 
be students in the University of Chicago. Morton Schagrin. No 
payment. 


Chrysalis, 58 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. (Bi-M-50) Uses poems 
4-40 lines as filler. No sentimental poetry. Lily and Baird Hast- 
ings. $1-$5 per poem. Pub. 

*The Colorado Quarterly, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


(Q-75) Serious, quality poetry 4-40 lines. Light verse if terse and 
epigrammat ‘Don’t mind so-called ‘difficult’ verse it it is in- 


SECRETS cerrinc PUBLISHED 


“X-RAY MIND.” Secret of the Best Seller. The 38 
unforgettable men and women characters of fiction, oll 
created already for you. Reveals the exciting ways to 
bring them into your plot. $2.98 

“YOUR LOVE CHART.” Secret of winning magazine- 
story contests, of writing successful popular novels and 
TV scripts. The 26 ROMANTIC TYPES of men and women 
dramatized dynamically against each other. $2.98. 

MARAVEDI EL KRISHNAR 
1912 Lincoln-Park-West, J-114 Chicago 14 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publi- 
cation, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists 
scores of lucrative competitions open to everyone. Pre- 
sents winning tips from winners, judges and experts. 
50c a copy, $4.50 a year. Contest Magazine, Dept. D, 
Upland, Ind. 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. 
Former teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national 
publishing house experience will analyze mss., edit, or 
collaborate with writers in need of professional help. 
Marketing. New York contacts. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


P. O. Box 1970 Chicago, Iilinois 


ic. 
telligible to our readers. No objection to so-called ex 
verse as such. Use a great deal of verse in conventional fone 
and syntax.’’ Dudley Wynn. No payment. 


Concern, St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, England. (3 times 
a yr.-25) ‘‘We prefer disciplined, unpretentious verse in which it 
is noticeable that the poet means something.’’ Norman Buller. 
No payment. 


Contact, 28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. (Q) An international 
poetry magazine interested in poetry of any length from any 
country—with the traditions of modern poetry in mind. Especially 
interested in modern verse translations from other languages. 
Original verse in foreign languages may also be submitted. Ray- 
mond Souster. No payment. 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 nes Aye, Baltimore 10, Md. (An- 
nua!l-$2.50) Up to two pages. like’ excellently done modern 
lyrics but use traditional work it “sufficiently well done.’’ Mary 
Owings Miller. No payment. 


The Cornucopia Poetry Magazine, 459 W. 32nd St., Indianapolis 
8, Ind. (Organ of the Poets’ Corner, Inc.) (M-25) Prefers cin- 
quains, rondeaus, and other special forms. Olive Inez Daining. 
No payment. Prizes. 


*The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. 
about nature and country life. Professional 
Publishes all types of poetry to ap to all tas 
Payment based on net proceeds of magazine. 


*The Deer and Dachshund, Lock Box 1-B, Ranches of Taos, 
N. M. (3 times a yr.-50) All t and all lengths depending — 
on quality. Especially interested in the interrelation of the ar 

When possible, presents poetry, prose, art by the same individual, 
Light verse of high quality, Judson C. Crews. No payment. 


*Departure: A Magazine of Literature and the Arts, Merton 
College, Oxford, England. (3 times a yr.-20) Short wag of 
kinds by both new and established poets. A little light verse— 
but not the merely facetious. Requires ‘“‘high standard of crafts- 
manship, not mere literary audacity nor undisciplined flow of 
emotion. We want fresh and arresting light on the human sit- 
uvation.”’ John Adlard. No payment. 


*Different, 79-16 266th St., Floral Park, L. I., N. ¥. (Q-50) 
Free verse and traditional verse in best craftsmanshi , up to 24 
lines. Universal rather than regional or sentimentalized a Foor 
matter. Satirical light verse. Lilith Lorraine. No payment. Prizes. 


Epoch, A Quarterly of Contemporary Literature, 252 Goldwin 
Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y¥. (Q-75) Serious 
verse of high quality, not ily experi tal but expressive 
of contemporary experience. No payment. 


Epos, Lake Como, Fla. (Q-30) Outatending free verse by talent- 
ed poets. Will Tullos. No paymen 


Essence, 573 Orange St., pow Haven 2. Conn. (Twice a ne 
Rhymed or unrhymed serio poetry 25 lines. Impact 
originality required. ‘We definitely do pe want homespun eee: 
amateur verse written by beginners, and pseudo-intellectua! word 
puzzles by poseurs.’’ Joseph Payne Brennan. No payment 


Experiment, A Quarterly of New Poetry, 6565 Windermere Road, 
Seattle 5, Wash. (Q-45) Highest quality of experimental poetry 
any length. Carol Ely Harper. No payment. Occasional contests. 


H. (Q-25) Poems to 24 lines 
quality required. 
tes. E. P. Geauque. 


*Accepts light verse 
Aprit, 1953 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 


Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second sheets, 
minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, plus return 
postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 mar- 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1.00 today to 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Casselberry Dept. A Fern Park, Fla. 


GHOSTING ALL KINDS OF MATERIAL 


Let Me Write It For You 
Speeches Stories Plays Skits 


WALTER DEAN 
111 Hitt Street Columbia, Mo. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speec 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each 4 
ony typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. Ri 5 
to $1.75 a thousand word AN BI Minimum $6.50. 
RMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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The 430 8. 19th Ave., 
poetry not beyond 60 lines—-no ama’ 
lein. No payment. Annual contest. 

*Florida of Verse, Box 336, pus, Fla. (Q-50) 
Poetry of many types; preference for rhymed |: 4-24 lines. No 
cryptic or freaky verse desired. Charles Hyde pratt. No pay- 
ment. Prizes. 


*The G'ass, 183 Long Road, Lowestoft, Suffolk, England. (Irr.- 
50) Experimenta! or traditional poetry. ‘‘Content should be con- 
cerned with scme aspect of myth or of the individual predicament. 
Authoritarian matter, whether or will not 

considered.’’ Uses light verse rarely. A. Borrow. No payment. 


Goad, Box Ls en ge Calif. (Q-25) Serious verse of any 
length. Horace Sch No payment. 


The Hemanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Bi-M-35) Poetry 10-35 
lines, various t into the faith—ethical, 
non- -supernaturalistic g the knowledge of science and the 
=~ of research for. so! | problems. Robert Kelso. No pay- 
men 


Idiom, Box 86, Passaic, N. J. 
perimental verse of any length. 
possibilities of the language. 


*Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. (Irreg.-50) Ma- 
ture modern poetry in any style showing great skill. No length 
restrictions, but prefers under 3 pages. Light verse if first- rate. 
“A magazine strictly for the poet already writing the real thing. 
Thomas Cole. No payment. 


Inferno, Box 5030, San Francisco, Calif. (Q-50) All lengths of 
serious contemporary philosophical ‘work. Must definitely ” of 
pn and advanced Creative thought. Leslie Hedley. No 
payment. 


Interim, Parrington Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. (Q- $1) Poetry, traditional and experimental, P 
literary value. ‘‘We do not want popu'ar verse. At the same time 
we do not want obscurantist self-indulgence."’ A. Wilkes Stevens. 
No payment. 


Maywood, Ill. (Q-50) Modern 
ateur work. Marion Schoeber- 


(Q-$1) ——— modern and ex- 
longer poems exp'oring 
Charles Guilck. $1 a poem. Acc 


Intro Bengasine Box 860. Grand Central Station, New York 17. 
(Q-50) Quality verse of any length. Louis Brigante. No payment. 


hh, A National Magazine of Poetry. 624 N. Vernon 

li, Tex. (M-25) of practically all types, but 

40 lines ve little of the strictly 

experimental’ verse, though we no actual taboos that 

we seldom use anything that might be considered risque.’ hitney 

ew and Vaida Stewart Montgomery. No payment. Many 
prizes. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Inspirational Some verse. Lillian Turner 
ndlay. Payment—rate not stated. Acc. Prizes 


*Kansas Magarine, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. (A- 
75) Lyrics from 4 lines to very_long. Sonnets. two or more in a 
series, but no long sequences. Narrative verse of a page or two. 
Very little light verse—one or two sch poems to an issve. Prefer 
for writers from the Midd'e West, poems about the Middle 
West, poems by contributors to the little magazines. Fred Higgin- 
son, Poetry Editor. No payment. 


Fn yon Review, Gambier, Ohio. (Q-$1) A definitely literary 
uarteriy. a line. Pub. 


*The Lantern, 62 Montague St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. (Q) Various 
types and lengths, Se ght verse, Each issue devotes 8 
pages to work of one poet. C. B. McAllister. No payment. Prizes. 


The Lyric, Chr'st‘ansb'rg. Va. (Q-50) Brief rhymed Ivrics. 
be'ong to the cult of inteigibility b’t that does not mean we use 
Victorian verse.'’ Ruby Altizer Roberts. No payment. Prizes. 


*Mark Twain Qvarter'y, Webster Groves, Mo. (Q-$1) Sonnets 
on any sbiect. Short poems. Humorous and ~ bag given 
special Longer hmorous verse sometimes accepted. 
“New poets are esvecia''vy urged to submit their’ verse 
type."’ Cyril Clemens. $5 a poem. 


Marv'and Poetry Review, She'byville, Ind. (Q-50) Serions verse 
in any stv'e (modern preferred), 'imit vsual'ly ‘ines. Pub'ishes 
around 80 poems an tss"e. Loren Phillips. No payment. Numerous 
prizes, usvally oi] paintings and books. 


*Meantin, A L'terary and Art Quarterly, University of Me!bourne, 
Cariton N. 3, Victoria, Austra'‘ia. (Q-$1) No stipulation as to types 
and ‘ength. Experimenta’ verse so! mality emphasized. 
Light verse occasionally used, y satire. Devotes 12-14 
pages of each issue to poetry. . Christesen, $2 a poem. Pub. 


Mertin, c/o Librairie Mistral, 37 rue de la Bucherie, Paris 5, 
France. 1@- 75) “Any significant verse, with emphasis on the ex- 
perimental. , but not interested in the — no matter how ex- 
— Long poems considered. ent by arrangement. 


*Montana Poetry Quarterly, Goctey, Lake, Mont. (Q-35) 
Verse seriovs or light, Has far 
free verse or blank verse. Jessie L. Perro. No payment. Prise 


*New Athenaem, Lake Como, Fla. (Q-30) Patterned verse most 
ace Not over 1" lines. Some light verse. Will Tullos. No 
ymen 


Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
N. (Q-75) Poems of highest literary quality usually from 4% to 
2 no length restrictions. So-called ‘‘popu'ar’ 
=. Ada Rutledge Myers, Managing Editor. $5-$10 
oc. 


Nightwatchman, 30 Healey St., South Wigston, Leicester, Eng- 
land. (Twice a yr.-15) rif kinds of serious poe except that 
dealing with negative or militarism. cleverness 
not dest desired. I. R. Orton. No payment. 


~sAccepts light verse 


on honest emotion. 


*Nine, 116 Queen's Gate, London W. 7, England. (Q-75) 
Lyric, satiric, or narrative—any good enough.” Light 
verse if amusing. Peter Russell. Payment by arrangement only. 
Occasional prizes. 


*Northern Review of Writing and the Arts in Canada, 2475 Van 
Horne St., Apt. 5, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. (Bi-M-75) No re- 
sirictions as to verse form or length. ‘The policy is not restric- 
tive, but the editors recognize that poetry gg TS renewing itself 
at its ee ous source, John Sutherland tes avaiable on 
request. Pu 


*The Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, Calif. 
verse to page length. ogo light verse. 
Managing Editor. $7.50 a poem. Acc. 


*Pasque Petals, Valley Springs, S. D. (M) Organ of the South 
Dakota Poetry Society. Poetry by South Dakotans past and pres- 
ent. Not more than 50 lines. Uses a variety of types but insists 
Adeline M. Jenney. No "payment. Prizes. 


*Pegasus, The Poetry ore of Greenwich Village, 30 Bed- 
ford St., New York 14. (Q-50) An eclectic te perm printing 
poetry of merit—8-34 lines—on any subject. ks “originality in 
expression, thought, rhythm.” Occasionally light verse. 
No payment. Prizes 


Perspective, A Literature and the Arts, Washington 
University P. O., St, 5, Mo. (Q-50) Poems of any length. 
“The magazine is definitely ‘highbrow,’ intended only for the kind 
of reader who is familiar, say, with the verse of T. 8S. Eliot, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Ezra Pound, etc. We are not interested in any 
poetry that might show a likeness to that found in the women's 
magazines, the newspapers, or any of the mass-circulating maga- 
zines."’ Jarvis Thurston. No payment. 


*Petosos, Box 3, Williston, N. D. (M) Shorter poems. Seeks 
variety—is p'eased with anything well done oncupt the profane. 
Irene Turli. No payment. Prizes 


*The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. (Q-75) Ex- 
clusively sonnets and lyrics. Nai little light verse. Helen Loomis 
Linham. No payment. Prizes 


The Poet, 108 E'der St., Glasgow S. W. 1, Scotland. (Q-25) 
Serious poetry, mainly lyrical, but some narrative verse. Up to 
120 lines considered, b... only powerful and original work of this 
length used, ‘‘We n't use homely verse nor poetry marred by 
archaic inversions. At the same time, so-ca!'ed modernists with 
no lyric flow or content have no chance with us. Extremely — 


to poetry which shows strong technical discip'ine.”” W. Pri 
Bonus system of payment on fourth acceptance (generally 


Turner 
about $2). 


*Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. (Q-$2) All kinds 
of verse, including light. ‘‘We "probably print more long poems 
and poetic p’ays than any other periodical.’ No payment. 


*Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (M-50) Any type or length of 
poetry. depending on the quality of writing and the abilities of 
the poet. Karl Shapiro. 50c a line. Pub. Prizes. 


Poetry and Poverty, 8 Eton Ave., London N.W. 3, Eng'and. (Q- 
35) We p"blish poets known and unknown of modern sensibility. ey 
Dannie Abse. No payment. 


University of Nebraska Press, 1125 R cs 


Prairie Schooner, 
but not avant-garde 


Linco'n 8, Nebr. (Q-*0) Modern 
varying lengths. No payment. 


*Prairie Wings, Box 3, Williston, N. D. (Q) Prefers shorter 
poens. Tess conservative than former'y—uses old forms and free 
verse. ‘‘We try not to be too regional a'though it is a Dakota 
magazine.”’’ Uses some light verse—but prefers other types. Irene 
Turli. No payment. Prizes. 


Prospect, 27 Norfo'k Road, ge N.W. 8, arene. (A-15) All 
types of poetry to 100 lines. E. Toeman. No paym 


Qvarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard Co'lege, Annan- 
da'e-on-Hudson. N. Y. (Q-75) All types and lengths of serious 
verse. Renee Weiss. No payment. Annual cash prize. 


*Q-atrain D'gest, 459 Homestead Ave.. Waterbury, Conn. (Bi-M- 
40) Publishes only 4-'ine poems, preferab’y serious though some 
light verse is used. High literary standards. Especially interested 
in new poets. Promises prompt reports. John De Stefano. No 
payment. Cash awards for best 5 poems in each issue. 


Qvickst!ver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex. (Q-65) All types 
and 'engths: couplets, tercets, quatrains in demand. High quality: 
modern technics; focus on vitality of thought and treatment, with 
no restrictions as to form or subject. Grace Ross, Mabel M 
Kuykendall. No payment. 4 


Recurrence: A Qtarterly of Rhyme, Room 310, 124 W. Fourth 
St., Los Angeles 13. Calif. (Q-25) Any kind of rhymed verse, ex- 
perimenta' or conservative in technique. Particularly interested 
in verse “in which neither the subjective nor the objective ele- 
ments in writing are slighted.’’ Grover Jacoby. 20c a line up. Acc. 


tort, Bearsville, Y. (Trreg.-40) ‘‘Mostly 
stuff from 4 lines to Yo. 4 Holley. Cantine. No paym 


*Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, R. 7, Sanford, 
N C. (M-35) All types of poetry if well written, in good taste. 
and worth while. Long poems strong enough or beautiful eno: ‘gh 
to justify their Jength. Avoids frustration and futility. Lura 
Thomas McNair. N@ payment. Monthly prizes. 


*Section Eight, 12 Be'videre St.. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. (3 times a 
yr.-40) Romantic, spiritual or intellectual poems; nothing that 
fai's to make sense or is not yet past the classroom state. Usvally 
avoids po'itical subject matter. Cound maximum 26 lines. Fran- 
cesco Bivona. No payment. Prizes 


Simbolica, 67-38 108th St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. (3 times a yr.- 
35) Only serious avant-garde poetry of any length—‘‘no verse, 
please, no verse.’’ Ignace M. Ingianni. No payment. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, D. C. (M-25) Re- 
stricted to sonnets done in the modern American manner. Murray 
L. Marshall. No payment. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Seuthwest Review, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Tex. (Q-79) Serious of high quaiity, pre.erabiy under 24 


lines. Publishes usual. or 5 poems to an issue. ‘‘While we by 
no means insist on traditional iorms, we do vend our poems to 
be comprehensib.e to the inve.ligent general reader. We prefer 


poems aea.ing with human emotions and Sromens. ‘rather than 
straight nature poems. We have a special interest in the South- 
west, but regional material must be oi as high quality as any 
other.” A.len Maxwe.l. $5 @ poem. Pub. 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-50) No special type—but does not publish the incompre- 
hensib.e or work contradicting Catholic teaching. Considers MSS. 
on.y trom members of the Catholic Poet Society of — 
which is open to all poets irrespective of faith. John Gill 
Brunini. 30c a line. Pub. 


*Stand, 40 Lee Park, Blackheath, London S.E. 3, England. (Q- 
25) Any type. “Particulariy interested in content, but obvious.y 
the instrument (technique) must be good or the “experience will 
not be communicated.”” About $1 a poem. Acc. 


The Stylus, 2519 Madison Ave., Granite City, Fen (Q-35) Any 
serious and /or experimental poetry up to 100 lines, mostly 
young authors. ‘‘Comp.etely abstract, non-intelligible work is 
usua..y judged Jacking in one essential factor: communication."’ 
James Wade. No payment. 


*Suck-Egg Mule, A Recalcitrant Beast, Lock Box 1-B, Ranches 
of Taos, N. M. (Q-30) All types and lengths, depending only on 
qua.ity. Judson C. Crews. No payment. 


Talisman, P. O. x 8806, University Park Station, Denver 10, 
Colo. (Twice a yr. ar) “Mature poetry that carefully orients 
modern verse with the traditional elements of poetry.’’ No pay- 
ment, 


*The University of Kansas City Review, 5100 Rockhill Road, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. (Q-$1) Any type, any length. No payment. 


Variegation; A Free Verse Quarterly, Room 310, 124 W. Fourth 
St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. (Q-25) Unrhymed free verse, an 
length. Originality, imagery, and cadence receive special consider- 
ation. Any rhymed verse sent to Variegation will be considered 
for Recurrence. Grover Jacoby. 20c a line up. Acc. 


*The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West on ge Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-$1) Any type as long as it is really good tn a Publishes 
poems from a few lines to several pages in —— = light 
verse of high quality. Charlotte Kohler. 50c a line 


Voices: A Journal of Poetry, Box C, Vinal Haven, Maine. (3 
times a yr.-$1) Modern and traditional poetry of ‘the highest 
standards—up to 3 pages. Harold Vinal. No payment. 


We Offer, Holymoorside, Chesterfield, England. (Twice a yr.-40) 
Poetry, preferab.y under 80 lines, ‘‘that is creative in content, that 
approaches life through the Idea of Comprehensive Unity, per- 
ceiving the Reality of the Spirit behind the apparent Materialism.” 
John Hoffman. Payment by arrangement. 


*The Western Humanities Review, cage d of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (Q-75) Primarily an academic journal interested in 
providing a common reader in the humanities: art, literature, 
history, philosophy. Poems preferably 25 lines or fewer. No coterie 
poetry. Occasionally publishes light verse. William Mulder, Man- 
aging Editor. No payment. 


*The Western Review, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
(Q-50) Poetry of superior quality; no limitation as to type or 
length. Interested in work new writers. Seldom uses light 
verse; no objection to considering it. Usually $6 a poem. Pub. 


*Wildfire Magazine, 3233 McKinney Ave., Dallas, Tex. General 
fe a verse, including light verse. Paul L. Heard. $1 a poem. 
rizes. 


*The Wind and the Rain, 15 Newton Court, London W. 8, 
land. (Q-50) Poetry to 500 lines. Light verse occasionally. About 
$2 a poem. Pub. 


*The Window, Villiers Publications, 290 West End Lane, London 
N.W. 6, England. American agent: James Boyer May, Box 1068, 
Hol!ywood 28, Calif. (3 times a yr.-25) Non-doctrinaire in style, 
but tends toward modern forms. Seldom more than 60 lines. Pre- 
fers large batches of verse to select from. John Sankey. No pay- 


The Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 1 t 
verse under 50 lines. Paul Pickrel. Pub. ee 


*Accepts light verse. 
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THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
“Where words are built into profits” 


Offers you professional guidance to profitable writing 
with collaborative criticisms that are returned within 
the week. One client writes: “The last article you 
criticised for me sold to Woman’‘s Day for $150 — my 
first sale!’ Rates: $1.25 per M. $4 min. per script. 
No Charge for second reading. Novels a specialty. 
Mkt, evaluation each Script. Write Geo. M. Osborne. 


3898 Chase Strect Denver 14, Colo. 


“MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Weynesbore, Pe. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. ge today for free descriptive literature. 

C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box i068, Dept. A lendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neot 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
a Amsterdom, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. be able to help you see your name in 
print ae pens money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 


WILL H 
Casselberry Dept. A 


Fern Park, Fla. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


SOCIAL 


. Correspondence Club . 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
troductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomea 
nd compatible friends. Discreet, oe service... 
Vast nationwide Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Don't Tell °Em=Show 


By CHarLes CARSON 


LAT statements of fact can be ineffective, either 

in fact writing or in fiction, and usually are. I 

mentioned this to a beginning scrivener the other 

day and he wanted. to know why he had to be so 
indirect. ; 

“I'm writing a story about communism as I saw 
it in Poland,” he explained. “If I think a commie 
is a no-good skunk, why can’t I come out and say 
so? Why do I have to beat about the bush?” 

I explained it this way: If you make a statement 
of fact and leave it at that, the reader will prompt- 
ly question your assertion because he has not seen 
the thing happen, he has not met the character 
you're talking about, and he is being asked to take 
the writer’s word for it. 

This points up the value of delineating your 
action, portraying the characters (be they real or 
fictional) and permitting the reader to live the ex- 
perience rather than have it reported to him. If I 
am writing about a character that is bad I never 


call him bad, for a reader resents labels. He also 
hates for some omnipotent writer to make up his 
mind for him. 

Rather, I depict the character as I want the 
reader to see him and give the reader credit for 
knowing whether a character is good or bad when 
he sees him in action. When you let him make up 
his own mind in the matter this gives him the 
pleasure of becoming a participant and not a mere 
spectator, 

I think the reason for all this can be traced back 
to the fact that a person believes himself quicker 
than he believes others. If you reach conclusions 
and pass them along to a reader, he will want to 
know how you know, where you got your informa- 
tion—and how come. But if you lay the picture 
clearly before your reader, he will arrive at the de- 
sired conclusions and accept them readily, simply 
because the conclusions are his and he will believe 
himself. 


Books that Will Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the publisher's price post- 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kansas: 


Wessrer’s NEw DictioNARY OF THE AMERI- 
cAN Lancuace, College Edition. 1760 pp. World. 
$5 plain edges; $6 thumb-indexed. 


Undoubtedly the best desk dictionary for the 
writer today, It defines 140,000 words—many of 
them quite new—and defines them as they are used 
now in the United States, also gives the pronunci- 
ations current in this country. There are 1,200 
illustrations and numerous maps. 

This is one dictionary that has broken away 
from the British tradition. It is a strictly Ameri- 
can work for American writers and readers. 


British AutTHors Berore 1800, edited by Stanley 
J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 584 pp. Wil- 
son, $6. 

Here is a wonder of wonders—an authentic bi- 
ographical dictionary full of human interest. 
Though the sketches are brief (650 writers are 
dealt with), the reader gets to know the subject 
of each: not only his achievements but his per- 
sonality. 

Invaluable as a short reference book in English 
literary history, the volume also may well serve 
as a model for writers interested in attempting 
the capsule biography. 
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Your Key To SuccessruL WritinG, by Lajos Egri. 
208 pp. Holt. $2.95 
A stimulating manual for the writer of fiction 
and drama. The author devotes his major atten- 
tion to motivation—in which many writers are 
weak. Valuable, too, are his suggestions on how to 
eliminate fear of writing. 


‘THE AMERICAN THESAURUS OF SLANG, by Lester V. 
Berrey and Melvin Van den Bark. 1272 pp. 
Crowell. $6.95. 

‘The first edition of this book, published 11 years 
ago, immediately became the standard work in its 
field. The revised and vastly enlarged second edi- 
tion, just out, is even more valuable. While it con- 
tains the old material, it has added slang of tele- 
vision, radar, atomic research, and other contem- 
porary fields. 

Here is a worth-while reference book for the 
writer, especially of fiction—a dependable protec- 
tion against errors. The section on slang origins is 
highly informative and entertaining; the reader 
finds out, for instance, that bosh is from the Turk- 
ish, yen from the Chinese, and poppycock from 
the Danish, that clink (for jail) goes back to 1515 
but dude has been in use for only 70 years. 


7 Arts, edited by Fernando Puma. 210 pp., paper- 
bound. Permabooks. 50 cents. 

A significant .collection of writings from Plato 
to Kenneth Patchen; reproductions of works of art 
~all strictly modern. The selections are generally 
sound examples of “advanced” approach and tech- 
nique. 

Publication of this book is a distinct refutation 
of the belief that inexpensive books have to deal 
with adventure, crime, and philandering. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 


miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem dis- 
cussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitalization, 50c. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


—_o— 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
0 on Big Press, 2686 So. York, Denver 


—_o— 


WRITER doing research for benefit of all writers urgently 
needs copy of PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, 3° Culpep- 
per Chunn; also bound or loose copies of A&J for 1925. 
Will buy, beg or borrow. References, A&J. Rex R. Benson, 
Box 1741, Fresno, California. 


FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 15,000- 
word booklet, “Adventures in Free-lance Newspaper Fea- 
ture Writing,” $1.00. Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 3, 
Tennessee. 

FOR SALE—New Courses, N.1.A., Shepherd—best offer. C. 

Marshall, Adel, lowa. 


—_-o— 


THIS WAS APRIL, book of poems by Anne Dodson Buck, Box 
614, Arcadia, Calif. $1.25. 

OREGON POETS EVERYWHERE—Send for your copy of “A 
Gift of Words,” regional ee! you will love by Douglas 
County folks you know. tpaid (no stamps). Poetry 
Clinic, Box 352, Roseburg, Oregon. 

WRITING IN A TRAILER, Jobs for hee mg Tips for Amo- 
teurs. Folios, 50c each including — write-more” ac- 

cessory. Doug Couden, Capistrano Beach 3, Calif. 


MARKETS 


CLIP NEWS ITEMS from local newspapers, sell to national 
trade magazines. Full instructions and list of 32 markets, 
$1. Dan Valentine, Box 1212, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


—_o— 


FREE SAMPLE COPY. ‘Cartoonists’ 
187AJ, LoHabra, Calif. 


SIO A gay | writi ms. Instructions and markets sent 
for 25c. Charles e, Willmar, Minn. 


—o— 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


—o— 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 22. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Chronicle Shows—Tells— 
T You. Articles, stories, poems. Income-increasing 

Cash prizes. Sample, 25c silver. McPlastens, 

TKAJ, 609 West First, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CLIP ADVERTISEMENTS from local newspapers, sell to na- 
tional trade magozines. Full instructions and list of 40 
~ = iad $1. Dan Valentine, Box 1212, Salt Lake City, 
toh. 


Market Letter.” Box 


APRIL, 1953 


PERSONALS 


HANDWRITING SHOWS YOUR LITERARY AND bay 
ABILITIES. Learn what you should do. Send $2.00 to: 
DeLoatch, Box 809, GPO, Brooklyn, 1, N. Y. 


— con ibe develop HIDDEN 


birt envelope. 
DIO, City, N. J. Box 251. 


WRITERS—DON’T BE SUCKERS! Inquire. Send 9c. big 
Company, 1912 Lincoln-Park-West, 962-A, C 
cago 


send 
SSA STU- 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED 


recognized gra 
Mail $2.00 with sample. ¥ rothy 


Sora, Dept. J., 11 E. 


32nd, New York 16, 


SERVICES 


INCREASE READING SPEED and comprehension, $1.00. N. |. 
See, Speedreading Instructor, 3672 Russell Bivd., St. Louis 


10, Mo. 
xlipatrick, 


Paul's Photo, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Fresh. Twe for $1.06 
Marvin Schmidt, 8109-1A 
okie, 


—_o— 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


—_o— 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your 
Mailed flat on heavy Bristol board. F. 
Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


NOW! STAND-BY COPY HOLDER Saves your ey time, 
errors and money. Holds copy up to 817 4”. Free 
literature. Only $5.95 postpaid! Money ake guarantee. 


Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bidg. 
Topeka, Kanses 
| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


Sesto $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


_...-.$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


City & State 


) 
ADEAS 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes hooks, but SELLS them! 
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i our book published? 
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free copy of Vantage’s 
brochure describing our eltec- 
tive program for publishing 
your book. 


Are you ha 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Don‘t be discouraged by rejection slips. Some 
of Vantage Press’s best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
ducing, promoting and distributing your book. 
This may be your big opportunity. 

Vantage Press has a long string of sales suc- 

cesses to its name, and FOR GOODNESS’ 

SAKE is just one of them. Other Vantage 

books that have chalked up big sales—to 

mention only a few—include DADDY WAS 

AN UNDERTAKER, by McDill McC wn Gass- 

man (11,000 copies in print—three editions); 

HOLLYWOOD, U. S. A., by Alice Evans Field; 

A YANK ON PICCADILLY, by C. L. McDer- 

mott (also sold to Popular Library for a 25¢ 

pocket book—first printing, 150,000 copies); 

THE GIRL FROM RUBY’S, by Chet Nichols; 

UNDER THE DRYER, by Patricia J. Riker; 

A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY 

BIBLE, by Horace C. Jenkins; FIGHTING 

ADMIRAL: THE STORY OF DAN CALLA- 

GHAN, by Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and 
poetry that measures up to certain standards. We 
should like to see even those manuscripts that 
have been rejected by other publishers. For pub- 
lishing history is filled with examples of blunders 
that publishers have made in rejecting books 
which later soared to popularity. 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative plan 
that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page, __ illustrated 
brochure. To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
It's free. Mail the coupon below, or send a post- 
card to Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB8, Vantage 
Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 


Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB8, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


| If on the West Coast: | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BBS 
6356 Hollywood Blvd. : 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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